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Annual  Report  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 


Since  our  last  Anniversary,  the 
Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Presidtnt,  and 
the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  one  of 
the  Vice  Presidents  of  this  Society, 
have  departed  this  life.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  add  anything  to  the  tribute 
of  respect  which  the  country  and 
the  world  have  paid  to  their  memo- 
ry. 

Matthew  St.  Clair  Clarke,  Esq.,  for 
many  years  a member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Society,  closed  his  earth- 
ly labors,  the  6th  of  MaVj  greatly  beloved 
and  deeply  lamented  by  us,  and  by  a 
wide  circle  of  friends. 

In  view  of  bereavements  like  these,  we 
desire  to  recognize  our  obligations  to  “ that 
hand,  unseen,  which  holds  us  up,  that  eye 
which  kindly  watches  all  our  path,”  and 
that  gracious  agency  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  all  the  success  which  has 
crowned  our  enterprize. 

The  history  of  our  labors  during  the 
past  year,  presents  no  particular  event, 
whose  imposing  magnitude  attracts  unu- 
sual consideration.  W e have  encountered 
the  ordinary  measure  of  trial  and  embar- 
rassment; of  succor  and  success.  A gene- 
ral review,  however,  will  produce  in  every 
mind,  the  conviction,  that  the  operations 
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; of  this  Society  are  growing  in  strength 
I and  usefulness  with  every  ppissing  year. 

Every  new  development  in  the  condition 
I of  the  African  race,  and  their  relations  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  illustrates  the  com- 
; plicated  bearings  of  our  work,  and  gives 
'i  promise  of  ulterior  results,  which  awaken 
]'  our  admiration  and  command  our  esteem  1 
I Every  single  instance  of  colonization,  de- 
ij  monstrates  the  rectitude  of  the  principles 
H of  the  Society,  and  its  wonderfully  diver- 
||  sified  capacities  of  good.  The  aggregate 
|i  of  what  it  has  done  the  past  year,  and  in 
I all  past  time,  stamps  upon  it  the  character 
i of  the  broadest  benevolence,  bestowing 
blessings  upon  millions,  capable  of  rever- 
I sing  the  dark  destiny  of  a continent,  and 
I stretching  its  results  over  all  future 
time. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  which  have  been  sent  to 
Liberia  during  the  past  year. 

The  brig  Julia  Ford  sailed  from  J^eio  Or- 
leans, the  31st  Jan.,  with  47  emigrants, 
j from  the  southern  and  southwestern 
states.  Twelve  of  them  were  born  free; 
eight  purchased  their  own  freedom,  and 
twenty-seven  were  emancipated  by  dif- 
ferent persons  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  On  their  arri- 
val in  Liberia,  nine  of  them  were  located 
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in  the  Kentucky  settlement,  on  the  St. 
Paul’s  river and  thirty-eight  in  the  county 
ofSinou. 

The  barque  R'llph  Cross  sailed  from 
Norfolk,  Va.,  the  5th. of  May,  with  126 
emigrants,  of  whom  21  were  from  New 
Jersey,  1 from  Pennsylvania,  1 from  Ma- 
ryland, 1 from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
48  from  Virginia,  16  from  North  Caroli- 
na, 11  from  Georgia,  2 from  Mississippi,  : 
1 from  Ohio,  and  22  froiii  Missouri. — 
Forty-four  of  them  were  born  free,  five 
purchased  their  own  freedom  or  were  pur- 
chased by  their  friends,  and  seveifty -seven 
were  emancipated  by  different  persons,  in 
order  that  they  might  go  to  Liberia.  They 
were  all  located  i!l  Buchanan,  in  Grand 
Bassa  county. 

The  brig  Orio/e  sailed  from  New  York, 
the  4th  of  Oct.,  with  37  emigrants,  and 
three  citizens  of  Liberia  who  had  been  on 
a visit  to  this  country.  They  were  all 
born  free  excepting  two.  They  were  des^ 
tined  to  the  St.  Paul’s  river,  Mesurado 
county.  For  the  fitting  out  of  this  ex- 
pedition we  are  indebted  to  the  agen- 
cy of  the  New  York  State  Colonization 
Society. 

The  barque  Joseph  .Maxwell  sailed  from 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  the  22d  Nov.,  with 
148  emigrants,  and  two  citizens  of  Libe- 
ria. Of  these  105  were  from  North  Caro- 
lina; 36  from  South  Carolina;  and  seven 
from  Georgia.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
-five  were  born  free,  two  purchased  their 
freedom,  and  twenty-one  were  emancipa- 
ted. One  remarkable  and  interesting  fact  I 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  in  connection  ; 
with  this  expedition.  Nearly  all  those 
who  went  from  North  Carolina,  were  the 
friends  of  Marshall  Hooper  and  his  wife,  ' 
who  went  to  Liberia  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1849,  and  returned  last  spring  to 
visit  his  friends  and  tell  them  of  Liberia. 
And  as  the  result,  they  made  their  ar- 


rangement.c,  and  went  with  him  to  try 
their  own  fortunes  there.  He  lives  in  the 
j Virginia  settlement,  on  the  ot.  Paul ’s  river,, 
and  they  will  be  located  in  that  vi-- 
cinity. 

The  Linda  Stuart  sailed  from  Norfolk, 
Va.,  the  27fh  Nov.,  with  171  emigrants: 
of  whom  1 was  from  New  Jersey,  2 from 
Washington  City,  129  from  Virginia,  and 
39  from  North  Carolina  One  hundred 
I and  sixty- two  of  them  were  born  free, 

' eight  purchased  their  freedom,  and  one 
was  emancipated.  This  company  are  all 
to  be  located  on  the  St.  Paul’s  river,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Millsburg,  with  the  view  of 
strengthening  that  old  settlement,  and 
making  preparatory  arrangements  for  es-- 
tablishing  a new  settlement  in  the  inte- 
rior, as  soon  as  circumstances  will  per- 
i . 

mit. 

The  barque  Shirley,  which  sailed  from 
Baltimore  the  27th  Nov.,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Maryland  Colonization  Socie- 
ty, carried  two  emigrants,  sent  by  this 
Society:  one  from  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and 
. the  other  from  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

The  brig  Zebra  sailed  from  New  Or- 
leans the  31  St  December,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  emigrants,  inclu- 
ding two  citizens  of  Liberia,  who,  after 
a few  months’  visit  to  Tennessee,  were 
returning  to  their  homes  in  Liberia  with 
^ome  of  their  friends.  Of  this  number, 
twenty-three  were  born  fiee,  fifteen  pur- 
chased their  own  freedom,  or  were  pur- 
I chased  by  their  friends;  and  ninety-seven 
! were  emancipated  by  different  persons 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Loui- 
siana, and  Texas.  About  eighty-five 
of  this  company  will  be  settled  in 
Sinou  county,  and  the  others  in  the  > 
Kentucky  settlement,  on  the  St.  Paul’s 
river. 

The  whole  may  be  thus  stated  in  aforra 
convenient  for  reference; 
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: Vessels. 

1 

Sailed  from 

Time  of 
1 Sailing, 
1862. 

Bom  free. 

Emancipated. 

Purchased 

themselves. 

Number  of 
Emigrants. 

I Brig  Julia  Ford, 

^New  Orleans, 

Jan.  31, 

12 

27 

8 

47 

2 Barque  Ralph  Cross, 

Baltimore, 

May  1, 

44 

77 

5 

126 

3 Brig  Oriole, 

New  York, 

Oct.  4, 

35 

2 

37 

4 Barque  Joseph  Maxwell,  i 

Wilmington, N.C. 

Nov.  22, 

125 

21 

2 

148 

5’Barque  Linda  Stewart,  , 

Norfolk,  Va. , 

Nov.  27, 

162 

1 

8 

171 

6 Barque  Shirley,  ' 

Baltimore, 

Nov.  27, 

2 

2 

7 i Brig  Zebra,  j 

New  Orleans, 

Dec.  31, 

23 

97 

15 

135 

I 

403; 

225 

38 

666 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  whole  num- 
ber sent  out  this  year  is  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six. 

They  have  already  become  incorporated 
with  the  settled  population  ; they  have 
made  the  land  of  their  father’s  their  land  ; 
they  are  the  holders  of  real  estate  there, 
and  they  have  an  interest  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  1 

They  are  new  in  all  the  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  their  new  position. — 
They  are  inexperienced,  and  have  much 
to  learn.  The  field,  however,  is  fairly 
opened  to  them.  They  stand  side  by  .side  j 
with  the  oldest  citizens  of  Liberia  and  ! 
their  children  who  have  been  born  there,  | 
with  equal  rights  and  responsibilities. — ; 
They  have  entered  into  the  labors  of  the  I 
early  emigrants  to  Liberia,  reaping  their  | 
fruits,  and  aiding  to  establish  and  carry  | 
forward  the  results  thereof.  ■ I 

Liberia  is  now  in  a condition  to  receive  ' 
and  care  for  a much  larger  number  of  em-  : 
igrants  yearly.  She  has  the  territory  on  | 
which  to  plant  them— the  sphere  of  use- 
fulness for  them  to  fill— and  the  moral  in- 
fluences to  throw  around  them.  The 
preparation  has  been  made.  No  one  now 
ean  believe  that  the  thing  is  impracticable. 

It  can  be  done.  It  has  been  fairly  com- 
menced—the  foundation  has  been  laid, 
deep  and  strong— the  elements  of  society 
have  been  organized  and  compacted— a 


well  ordered  and  free  republic  has  been 
established — schools  and  churches,  and 
all  the  institutions  of  civilized  life  have 
been  created — a few  thousand  emigrants 
have  been  taken  from  their  deep  depres- 
sion here,  wafted  across  the  ocean  and 
planted  on  the  margin  of  an  immense 
continent — their  influence  is  fast  stretching 
along  the  shore,  and  penetrating  the  inte- 
! rior — the  forest  is  vanishing  before  them — 
the  wilderness  is  becoming  a fruitful  field, 
and  the  deep  darkness  which,  for  uncount- 
ed ages,  has  hung  heavy  over  the  land, 
j has  begun  to  recede  ! From  their  present 
1 proud  elevation  they  may,  undaunted, 

I look  out  upon  the  broad  face  of  day,  con- 
j scious  FRKEMEN  ! Before  them  is  opened 
i the  most  extensive  prospect  of  usefulness, 
fair  as  the  morning  spread  upon  the  moun- 
I tains — aland  of  promise  to  their  scattered 
j race. 

All  the  events  which  have  transpired  in 
i the  history  of  Liberia  during  the  past 
i year,  illustrate  and  establish  these  con- 
! victions. 

In  his  last  annual  message  to  the  Le- 
gislature, President  Roberts  says  : — “ We 
have  abundant  cause  for  congratulation 
and  thankfulness,  that  our  land  has  been 
exempted  from  the  visitation  of  any  pesti- 
lential disease,  and  that,  in  the  general,  a 
remarkable  degree  of  health  has  been  pre- 
served to  its  inhabitants. 

“ The  ^agricultural  departments  of  the 
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country  were  never  more  encouraging  than  | 
at  the  present  time  ; commerce  is  also  ra-  | 
pidly  increasing,  both  in  the  variety  and 
quantity  of  the  articles  of  export;  and  I 
am  happ3/  in  being  able  to  inform  the  Le- 
gislature that  a decided  improvement,  in  j 
the  several  towns  and  villages  of  the  re-  j 
public,  is  every  where  observable.  In-  ! 
deed  every  fundamental  interest  of  the  j 
Government  and  people  seem  to  bear  the  j 
impress  of  Divine  favor  and  approbation.”  | 
In  his  inaugural  address,  he  says  : “ 1 j 

venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of  success- 
ful contradiction,  that  no  country  under  ! 
the  wide  spread  Heavens  can  boast  a more  | 
law-abiding  people  than  the  people  of  this  I 
Republic.”  Captain  Andrew  H.  Foote,  | 
late  commander  of  the  U.  S.  brig  “ Perry,”  | 
connected  with  the  African  Squadron,  in 
a letter  dated  23d  April,  1852,  says  : “ the  | 
religious  character  of  Liberia  presents  a j 
very  favorable  aspect.  1 attended  church 
myself  frequently,  when  in  Monrovia, 
and  heard  sound  practical  sermons,  which  | 
as  intellectual  efforts,  would  have  done  no  | 
discredit  to  the  pulpit  in  this  country.  I ^ 
visited  Liberia  free  from  all  prejudices  ' 
against  colonization,  and' equally  free  from  ; 
all  pre-judgments  in  its  favor — determined 
to  see  and  examine  for  myself;  and  after 
frequent  personal  intercourse  with  the  || 
people,  looking  at  the  country,  its  re- 1| 
•sources — observing  the  character  of  the  jj 
Liberian  mind-the  influence  of  the  schools, 
churches,  and  arts  of  civilization,  on  the  |! 
great  numbers  of  uncivilized  heathen 
around  them — I came  to  the  deliberate  con- 1 
elusion,  that  Liberia  has  the  strongest 
claims  upon  Christian  aid  and  sympathy, 
while  it  presents  commercial  advantages 
to  our  country,  which  will  far  counter-  i 
balance  the  amount  expended  by  private  ‘ 
benevolence  in  planting  and  aiding  the  col-  ' 
ony  and  the  Republic.  The  growth  of 
Liberia  having  been  gradual  and  healthy;  ' 


j the  government  firmly  established,  as  its 
entire  and  successful  administration  for 
several  years,  by  the  blacks  themselves, 
has  abundantly  proven,  the  country  now 
is  in  a condition  to  receive  as  many  emi- 
I grants  as  we  can  send  her.” 

I The  Rev.  Eli  Ball  was  early  in  the 
j year  sent  to  Liberia  by  the  Board  of  the 
'Southern  Baptist  Convention,  to  investi- 
gate and  report  on  the  condition  of  Liberia. 
The  Savannah  Daily  Georgian  says  : “ he 
is  a minister  of  high  standing  in  the  de- 
nomination to  which  he  belongs,  and  his 
interesting  statements  are  doubtless  en- 
tirely trust- worthy.”  He  says:  “ I was 
kindly  received  in  their  pleasant  dwell- 
ings ; I ate  at  their  tables  ; I saw  them  at 
their  business  and  in  the  house  of  God  at 
worship.  If  well  built  houses,  tables  fur- 
nished with  the  necessaries,  and  some  of 
the  luxuries  of  life  ; dresses  comfortable 
and  fashionable,  and  good  farms  in  the 
country,  furnish  proof  of  families  being 
above  want,  then  are  those  in  Greenville 
above  want?  I did  not  see,  nor  did  I 
hear  of  one,  even  one,  that  was  poor  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  that  word. — 
From  among  these  colonists,  teachers  and 
preachers  are  being  raised  up,  who,  at  no 
distant  period  may,  and  I trust  they  will, 
be  instrumental  in  accomplishing  a great 
amount  of  good  to  long  neglected  Africa.” 
The  Liberia  Herald  says  : “ The  crops 
of  the  year  are  superabundant.  The 
quantity  of  palm  oil  brought  into  market 
this  year  exceeds  all  former  experience. 
Camwood  is  returning  and  flowing  to  its 
former  plentifulness,  in  the  channels, 
which  for  years  it  had  abandoned.  The 
farms  of  our  people  this  year  are  larger 
and  better  prepared  than  at  any  year  pre- 
ceding, so  that  on  every  side  the  pi’ospect 
brightens.  We  notice  with  much  pleasure 
the  improvements  that  have  been  made  and 
are  now  being  made, at  the  place  selected  for 
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the  “ New  York  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion,” to  which  the  Government  made  a 
donation  of  six  hundred  acres  of  land. 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  Liberia  has  honorably  maintained 
her  position  as  an  independent  State  ; and 
that  amid  innumerable  difficulties,  her 
course  has  been  onward  ! 

To  some  of  the  difficulties  which  she 
has  had  to  encounter,  it  is  important  that 
we  should  allude  in  this  connection. — 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  the 
Grando  war.  Late  in  the  last  year  a 
Fishman,  named  Grando,  instigated,  no 
doubt,  by  those  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  in  and  about  New  Cess, 
collected  a formidable  force,  and  made  a 
desperate  attack  upon  the  township  of 
Bassa  Cove  ; they  burnt  the  houses  erected 
at  the  new  settlement  near  Fish  town,  mur- 
dered nine  of  the  inhabitants,  and  plun- 
dered the  neighborhood  of  every  thing. 
There  was  every  evidence  to  show  that  i 
this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  work 
of  destruction  which  was  contemplated  by 
Grando  and  his  allies.  As  soon  as  Presi- 
dent Roberts  heard  of  these  outrages,  he 
assembled  his  legal  advisers,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  immediate  steps  were  taken 
to  defend  their  citizens.  It  is  supposed 
that  Grando ’s  force  amounted  to  five 
thousand  effective  men.  The  President 
marched  against  them  with  five  hundred 
and  fifty  Liberians,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  native  troops.  Without  de- 
tailing the  incidents  of  the  conflict,  which 
was  a desperate  one,  suffice  it  to  say,  the 
Liberians  were  victorious.  President  Ro- 
berts in  his  despatch  says,  “ we  had  to  | 
•contend  against  fearful  odds  ; but  the  hand  i 
of  Divine  Providence  was  on  our  side,  and  i 
we  gloriously  triumphed.”  Again  he 
says,  “ I exceedingly  regretted  the  neces- 
sity of  this  campaign,  but  it  could  not  be 
avoided.  The  effect,  however,  will  be 


most  salutary.  It  will  convince  the  ab- 
original inhabitants  of  every  part  of  the 
Republic,  of  the  ability  of  the  government 
to  maintain  the  majesty  of  the  laws,  and 
punish  crime  whenever  committed  within 
its  jurisdiction.  And  the  result  of  this 
campaign  will  not  only  convince  the  na- 
tives of  the  power  of  the  government  to 
maintain  its  authority,  hut  also  certain  for- 
eign traders,  who  have  openly  inculcated  a 
feeling  of  opposition  among  some  of  our 
neighboring  tribes.” 

Subsequent  events  have  shown  that  he 
was  right  in  these  opinions,  for  since  that 
time,  all  the  tribes  bordering  upon  their 
territories,  as  well  as  those  under  their 
jurisdiction,  have  remained  in  quietness 
and  friendship,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Government  has  been  effectual  in  settling 
some  long  and  bitter  hostilities  between 
different  native  tribes.  President  Rob- 
erts in  his  message  says:“  Generally  from 
a conviction  that  we  consider 'them  a part 
of  ourselves,  and  cherish  with  sincerity 
their  rights  and  interests,  the  attachment 
of  the  natives  is  daily  gaining  strength. 
Constant  applications  are  being  made  to 
the  government  to  supply  them  with 
school  teachers,  and  with  other  qualified 
persons  to  reside  among  them,  to  instruct 
them  in  the  civilized  modes  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.” 

The  independence  of  Liberia  has  been 
formally  recognised  during  the  past  year, 
by  the  Prussian  Government,  and  also  by 
Brazil,  which  has  a Charge  d’ Affaires  resi- 
ding at  Monrovia,  and  President  Roberts 
has  received  assurances  that  two  or  three 
other  European  governments  are  about  to 
extend  this  act  ofjustice  and  comity.  He 
hopes  still  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment will  do  the  same.  In  his  last  annual 
j message  he  says  : “ we  have  cause,  how- 
ever, still  to  regret  that  the  United  States 
government  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  acknow- 
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ledge  the  independence  of  this  Republic. 
And  though  we  are  not  insensible  of  the 
cause  of  this  delay,  still  we  had  every  rea- 
son to  hope  and  expect,  notwithstanding 
the  peculiar  institution  of  that  country, 
that  it  would  have  been  among  the  first  to 
extend  to  us  the  friendly  hand,  to  wel- 
come Liberia  among  the  family  of  nations. 

I am  happy  that  we  have  still  grounds  for 
hope,  that  the  United  States  Government 
will  not  much  longer  withhold  this  token 
of  friendship.  We  have  also  good  grounds 
for  belief  that  she  will  even  do  more — j 
that  she  will  aid  this  infant  State,  pecu-  jj 
niarily,  in  her  efforts  to  introduce  into  Af-  j[ 
rica  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  chris-  [{ 
tianity.” 

Renewed  evidences  of  the  continued 
and  increasing  favor  and  friendship  of  both 
England  and  France,  have  been  given  du- 
ring the  past  year. 

Complaints  had  for  some  time  been  made 
against  the  revenue  laws  of  Liberia  by  | 
British  traders  on  that  coast.  Some  of  | 
these  traders  also  claimed  to  own  certain  j 
plats  of  land  within  the  territorial  limits  i 
of  Liberia.  For  the  adjustment  of  these  1 
with  other  matters.  President  Roberts  vis-  [ 
ited  England  and  France.  In  his  dis-  j 
patch  dated  London,  16th  October,  he 
says  : “ I am  happy  to  say  that  all  the 
subjects  wdiich  have  claimed  attention  here 
have  beeti  arranged  and  settled  cpiite  to  my 
satisfaction.  The  most  important,  and  the  j 
one  that  has  produced  most  of  the  ditfi-  j 
culty  we  have  had  with  British  trcders — j 
the  right  of  sovereignty  over  certain  tracts  j 
of  territory — is  now  put  at  rest.  Her  | 
Majesty ’s  government  has  acknowledged! 
the  right  of  the  Liberian  government  to 
exercise  political  jurisdiction  over  the 
tracts  of  territory  ceded  by  the  native 
chiefs,  especially  those  marked  upon  the 
maps  of  Liberia  constructed  by  British 
officers.”  He  also  says  that  the  go- 
vernment had  kinHly  placed  at  his  dis- 


posal a vessel  to  carry  him  to  Libe- 
ria. , 

He,  when  in  France,  received  marks  of 
■ distinguished  consideration.  He  gives- 
the  following  account  of  an  interview 
which  he  had,  by  special  invitation,  with 
Louis  Napoleon  : “ He  (the  Prince) 

said  he  felt  great  interest  in  the  effort 
which  was  making  in  Liberia  to  test  the 
capacity  of  the  African  race  for  self-gov- 
ij  ernment  ; and  that  he  was  well  pleased  at 


and  that  the  new  State  would  be  sustained 
by  every  practicable  means  by  the  French 
government.  And  in  proof  of  his  good 
wishes,  upon  my  application  for  a few 
hundred  stand  of  arms,  uniforms,  &c.,  &c.,. 
j for  our  militia,  and  a small  gun  brig,  the 
I Prince  readily  consented  to  supply  the 
i|  arms,  &c.,  and  said  he  would  speak  with 
j' the  Minister  of  Marine  respecting  the 
vessel.  On  returning  to  Paris,  the  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs  assured  me  that 
all  I asked  for  would  be  granted  ; the 
Minister  of  Marine  was  absent,  to  return 
in  a few  days,  and  that  I should  hear  from 
him  through  the  French  Embassy  at  Lon- 
don.” 

“ I have  now  only  to  add  that  the  in- 
terest in  favor  of  Liberia,  both  in  England 
and  in  France,  is  daily  increasing.  By 
the  government  and  people  of  both  coun- 
tries 1 have  been  received  in  the  most 
kind  and  flattering  manner.” 

In  view  of  these  and  other  facts  which 
might  be  mentioned,  we  hazzard  nothing 
in  saying  that  Liberia  has  gained  more 
rapidly  on  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  world  than  any  other  colony  with 
whose  history  we  are  conversant.  The 
generation  is  now  living,  and  some  of 
them  are  present  this  night,  who  took  part 
in  the  first  efforts  to  plant  Liberia,  and 
already  she  has  taken  rank  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  free,  independent  and 
equal. 
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^Ve  may  also  remark  that  Liberia  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  rapid,  but  she  is 
also  one  of  the  most  interesting  germs  of 
national  growth,  which  the  world  has 
=everseen.  The  feeling  which  animates 
the  great  majority  of  her  citizens,  is  wor- 
thy of  all  commendation.  They  possess  a 
courage,  and  a self-devotion  which  have 
carried  them  through  many  trying  places, 
and  still  give  promise  of  future  improve- 
ment. Despondency  has  no  home  in  their 
iiearts.  They  have  breasted,  with  nolde 
resolution,  the  various  obstacles  which 
have  been  thrown  m their  way.  When 
their  means  were  small  and  their  resources 
inadequate  fo  their  emergencies,  they 
have  made  personal  sacrifices,  and  per- 
formed additional  services. 

In  the  progress  of  com.munities  as  of  in- 
dividuals, interest  and  benevolence,  are 
.closely  allied.  Emphatically  has  this 
been  illustrated  in  the  personal  history  of 
the  earlier  and  the  later  emigrants  to  Li- 
beria, and  in  Liberia  itself.  They  have 
secured  the  highest  benefits  to  them- 
selves ; at  the  same  time  they  are  the 
pre-eminent  benefactors  of  their  race.  They 
have  come  into  the  possession  of  a sub- 
stantial inheritance  ; tliey  have  come  also 
as  the  acknowledged  harbingers  of  good 
to  a benighted  continent.  They  are  ma- 
king positive  advancement  in  personal  in- 
dustry, intelligence  and  wealth,  and  they 
are  by  the  very  same  process  developing 
-the  agricultural  and  commercial  resources 
of  the  country.  They  are  acquiring  in- 
creased ability  to  act  for  and  govern  them- 
selves— to  build  up  the  institutions  of  ed- 
ucation and  religion  ; with  these  very  ele- 
ments of  culture,  and  rudiments  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  prove  themselves  the  best 
missionaries,  the  most  efficient  of  teach- 
ers, to  the  heathen,  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded.  They  are  thus,  amid  all 
their  perplexities  aatl  discouragements, 


I dischaiging  a high  duty  to  themselves  and 
I their  race,,  and  winning  undying  honors, 
as  the  benefactors  of  Africa.  They  have 
re-possessed  and  begun  to  regenerate  the 
land  of  their  progenitors,  to  repair  her 
broken  and  decayed  fortunes,  and  re-kin- 
dle  her  long  extinguished  lights. 

The  establishment  and  growth  of  such  a 
community,  on  that  dark  continent,  such 
a model  of  a nation,  is  an  order  of  things 
wholly  new  to  Africa,  and  gives  promise 
I of  future  greatness,  on  which  the  world 
may  well  look  with  admiration  ! 

While  Liberia  is  thus  rising  in  strength 
; and  importance,  and  receiving  the  favora- 
ble consideration  of  governments  abroad, 
j'  it  is  gratifying  to  find,  that  she  is  gaining 
li  friends  in  the  land  that  gave  her  birth. 


The  great  importance  of  this  work,  is 
j forcing  itself  upon  one  after  another  of  the 
j State  Legislatures. 


II 


II 

II 

|j 


It  is  with  peculiar  ple^^sure  that  we 
record  the  fact,  that  JXew  Jersey  has 
taken  the  lead  among  the  free  states,  in 
making  an  appropriation  of  !^1,000  a year, 
for  two  years,  to  aid  in  sending  to  Liberia 
such  portion  of  her  free  colored  population 
as  may  desire  to  emigrate.  The  act  pass- 
ed the  legislating  early  in  March  last,  and 
gave  great  satisfaction  throughout  the 
state.  The  language  of  a distinguished 
individual  alluding  to  it,  expresses  the  feel- 
ings of  many  others.  He  said,  “I  feel 
proud  of  my  native  state  for  this  evidence 
of  her  interest  in  this  noble  enterprise. 
The. endowment  is  not  large,  but  its  moral 
effect  will  be  most  salutary.  It  clearly 
shows  that  our  citizens  are  manifesting  a 
more  benevolent  and  patriotic  desire  to 
benefit  the  Colonization  cause.”  The  bill 
passed  by  large  majorities  in  both  branch- 
es of  the  legislature.  The  appropriation  is 
to  be  applied  specifically  to  the  removal  of 
her  own  free  colored  people,  who  are  prob- 
ably as  highly  favored  in  their  present 
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position  as  any  others  in  any  part  of  our  | 
country  ; and  its  bearings  therefore  upon 
the  great  question  of  their  relative  condi- 
tion here  and  in  Liberia  are  very  impor- 
tant. It  is- worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
sum  appropriated  is  as  large  for  New  Jer- 
sey, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  her  co- 
lored people, as  a much  larger  sum  would  be 
for  many  of  her  sister  states.  Hitherto  but 
few  of  her  colored  population  have  been 
disposed  to  emigrate.  Since  the  appropri- 
ation was  made,  we  have  sent  emigrants 
enough  to  call  for  the  whole  appropriation 
for  this  year,  which  we  have  already  re- 
ceived from  the  State  Treasury.  Others 
are  preparing  to  emigrate.  Additional  and 
larger  appropriations  will  be  needed  ; and 
we  have  been  assured  that  the  state  will 
nobly  come  up  to  the  work,  and  do  what- 
ever ought  to  be  done. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  soon 
after  followed  the  example  which  New  Jer- 
sey had  set,  and  appropriated  |2,000  to  be 
applied  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  emi- 
grants from  that  state. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  in 
fulfilment  of  the  requirements  of  her  new 
constitution,  passed  a bill  placing  ^5,000 
at  the  disposal  of  the  state  authorities  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  territory  in  Li- 
beria, and  colonizing  the  free  colored  peo- 
ple residing  within  her  borders.  She  also 
adopted  some  rather  stringent  measures  to 
prevent  the  further  increase  o!  that  class  of 
her  population  by  immigration  from  her 


neighboring  states.  We  regret  that 
there  are  some  provisions  in  the  act  ma- 
king the  appropriation,  which  will  render 
it  impossible  to  make  the  whole  amount 
thereof  immediately  available.  We  trust 
however, that  some  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  the  policy  will  shortly  be  made.* 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  has  renew- 
ed her  liberality,  and  has  again  taken  high 
rank  in  the  practical  and  effective  applica- 
tion of  legislative  aid,  in  forwarding  the 
enterprize  of  colonization.  She  has  made 
another  appropriation  of  ^10,000  a year, 
for  SIX  years, to  aid  the  society  of  that  state. 
This  appropriation  is  free  and  unembar- 
rassed by  any  restrictions  or  limitations,and 
is  therefore  applicable  to  cover  the  whole 
actual  expenses  of  colonising  such  persons 
as  desire  to  emigrate  from  that  state. 

The  legislature  of  Louisiana,  adopted  at 
their  last  session  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution  on  the  subject : 

“Whereas,  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
feeling  a deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  Afri- 
can Colonization,  and  that  the  success  of 
that  great  and  patriotic  enterprise,  deeply 
involves  the  best  interests  of  the  state, 
“ Therefore,  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Stale  of 
Louisiana,  in  General  .Assembly  convened. 
That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instruct- 
ed, and  our  Representatives  requested,  to 
use  their  best  exertions  to  promote  the 
success  of  that  great  enterprise  : first,  by 
urging  on  the  General  Government  such 


* Gov.  Jos.  A.  Wright  in  his  late  message  remarks  : 

“ In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  last  session,  a correspondence  has  been  opened  with  Presi- 
dent Roberts,  of  Liberia,  on  the  subject  of  acquiring  territory,  for  the  settlement  of  the 
free  blacks,  who  may  desire  to  emigrate  from  Indiana.  Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed 
10  receive  an  answer,  but  a favorable  one  is  expected.  No  perfect  organization  of  the 
state  board  has  yet  been  made  under  the  law,  as  it  is  not  yet  in  force. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Indiana  is  the  first  state  in  the  Union  that  has  authori- 
sed a state  organization,  for  the  purposes  of  colonization,  and  in  tnat  capacity  has 
opened  a correspondence  with  that  republic,  and  thereby  recognised  it  as  one  of  the 
independent  nations  of  the  earth.  While  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  have  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  Liberia,  it  is  matter  of  astonishment,  that  up  to  the  present 
lime,  our  Government,  that  should  have  be'en  the  first  to  w'elcome  her  into  the  family  of 
nations,  has  remained  silent.” 
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a donation  of  land,  or  an  appropriation  of 
money,  as  will  aid  in  removing  the  free 
people  of  color,  with  their  consent,  from 
the  United  States  to  Liberia,  in  Africa. — 
Secondly,  by  using  their  best  efforts  to 
promote  what  is  usually  called  the  “Ebony 
Line,”in  transporting  the  said  free  people 
of  color  to  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  and  to 
increase  the  commercial  facilities  between 
the  United  States  and  Western  Africa, 
through  the  medium  of  Liberia.”  This 
resolution  was  adopted  by  very  large  ma- 
jorities in  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  people  of  the  State  generally, 
highly  approved  of  the  course  recom- 
mended, and  would  this  day  be  greatly 
rejoiced  if  Congress  would  undertake  the 
work  in  such  form  as  the  resolution  em- 
braces. 

In  Alabama,  a State  Colonization  So- 
ciety has  been  organized  by  many  of  the 
leading  men,  and  a very  able  address 
adopted,  to  the  people  of  the  State  on  the 
subject,  setting  forth  the  great  importance 
of  coloiiization,  and  aiming  to  convince 
them  that  it  is  entitled  to  their  sympathy 
and  patronage.  They  close  their  address 
thus  ; “ Do  we  mistake  our  countrymen, 
in  supposing  they  will  give  us,  in  the  only 
feasible  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  an 
object  which  self-interest,  religion,  and 
philanthropy,  alike  demand  > We  are  sat- 
isfied we  do  not,  and  therefore  confidently 
and  earnestly  solicit  their  aid.  Come  for- 
ward, then,  fellow-citizens,  and  join  us  in 
urging  forward  this  cause  of  our  country 
and  of  humanity.” 

The  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  having 
their  attention  called  to  the  subject  by  the 
Governor  in  his  message,  an  able  report 
and  several  resolutions  were  adopted  in 
favor  of  if,  which  close  thus  : “ Finally, 
the  past  history  and  the  present  prospects 
of  the  cause,  afford  most  encouraging  in- 
dications of  its  future  prosperity.  The 


last  year  has  been  one,  in  many  respects, 
of  unprecedented  success  : 

“ Resolved,  That  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  happily  unites  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy and  political  expediency-our  ob- 
ligations to  the  Union  and  to  God  ; and 
that  its  principles  and  operations  are  most 
benevolent,  not  only  towards  our  colored 
population,  but  towards  both  races  in  this 
country,  and  towards  two  quarters  of  the 
globe.” 

This  is  all  good  as  far  as  it  goes  ; but 
it  needs  just  one  more  resolution  to  make 
it  perfect.  None  can  be  at  a loss  to  un- 
derstand that  the  tenor  of  that  resolution 
should  be  an  appropriaHon  ; and  we  doubt 
not  that  it  will  ere  long  be  adopted.  It 
will  meet  a hearty  concurrence  in  the 
State  and  in  the  country. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  at  their 
last  session,  had  the  subject  brought  be- 
fore them  by  a stirring  appeal  of  the  Go- 
vernor, in  which  he  remarks  : “ A cause 
so  beneficent,  identified  with  the  lasting 
welfare  of  two  of  the  great  races  of  man- 
kind, rises  high  above  the  party  contests 
of  the  day,  and  appeals  with  resistless 
force  to  the  justice  and  humanity  of  the 
whole  American  people.  I hope  to  see  it 
I sustained  by  the  liberal  action  of  the  na- 
i tional  government,  seconded  by  contribu- 
Ij  tions  from  several  of  the  States.  I sub- 
jl  mit  the  whole  subject  to  your  enlightened 
Ij  consideration,  in  the  firm  belief  that  upon 
ji  a full  examination  of  its  merits,  you  will 
ij  deem  it  in  accordance  with  justice  and 
J policy,  and  an  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment, to  manifest  your  approval  of  the 
cause  by  a liberal  appropriation  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  benevolent  designs.” 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  as  yet  no  final 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  Legislature 
on  the  subject.  We  are,  however,  assured 
that  the  subject  will  not  be  allowed  to 
i sleep. 
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The  Leg-islature  of  Ohio  have  now  be- 
tore  them  a joint  resolution  to  instruct 
their  Senators  in  Congress,  and  to  request 
their  Representatives,  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  secure  the  passage  of  the  col- 
onization measure,  familiarly  known  as 
Stanly’s  Bill ; and  to  obtain  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Liberia. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  is  very  ear- 
nestly urged  by  many  of  its  members,  and 
l)y  leading  citizens  throughout  the  Stdte, 
to  make  such  a modification  of  their  ap- 
propriation as  will  render  it  more  exten- 
sively ; pplicable  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  originally  made.  Such  an 
alteration  is  very  desirable,  and  from 
what  is  known  of  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  that  State, 
we  have  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  le 
made. 

In  several  other  States  measures  have 
been  adopted  which  contemplate  appro- 
priations by  their  Legislature.  In  Ten- 
nessee many  memorials  have  been  numer- 
ously signed.  In  Georgia,  many  leading 
and  influential  gentlemen  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  State  would  very  soon 
provide  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
any  and  all  of  her  free  colored  people  who 
would  consent  to  emigrate  to  Liberia. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures 
which  is  now  before  the  country  for  the 
advancement  of  colonization,  is  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Stanly, 
of  JN'orth  Carolina,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment to  the  several  States  of  the  “ fourth 
instalment  of  the  deposites  of  public  mo- 
*neys  directed  to  be  made  with  said  States, 
by  the  act  approved  June  23,  1836.” — 
The  passage  of  this  bill  by  Congress  would 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  States  for  pur- 
poses of  colonizing  their  free  colored  peo- 
ple, and  providing  for  their  welfare,  $468,- 
360.75  annually. 


It  is  our  privilege  to  know  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive department  of  our  government 
entertain  the  highest  sense  of  the  value 
of  our  enterprise,  and  desire  to  extend 
to  Liberia  their  countenance.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  this,  we  may  quote  the  language 
of  the  President  in  his  last  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  where  he  says,  “incipi- 
e)it  measures  have  been  taken  towards  the 
reconn  oisance  of  the  Continent 'of  Africa, 
eastward  of  Liberia.  ” We  have  long  de- 
sired that  this  work  should  be  undertaken. 
It  is  a matter  of  great  importance  to  our 
home  operations,  and  the  progress  and 
enlargement  of  Liberia.  All  the  interests 
ofcommerce  and  civilization  are  intimate- 
ly associated  with  it.  For  centuries  the 
interior  of  Africa  has  been  an  unknown 
region,  shut  out  and  secluded  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Commerce  which  has 
gone  everywhere,  with  a bold  adventurous 
step,  has  faltered  and  fallen  back  here. 
Enterprising  explorers,  who  have  dared 
so  much,  and  penetrated  so  far  every- 
where else,  have  gone  but  a little  way 
inside  the  shell  of  Africa.  The  inte- 
••lor  has  never  been  reached  in  any  man- 
ner calculated  to  throw  open  its  treasures, 
or  reveal  its  wonders  to  the  gaze  of  the 
world.  Hence  it  is  that  we  look  with  ad- 
miration upon  this  effort  which  has  been 
commenced  by  our  Government,  to  ex- 
plore this  unknown  region.  Colonization 
has  planted  a footstep  on  the  western 
coast,  and  opened  a gate-way  through 
which  the  vast  recesses  of  the  interior 
may  be  visited  and  revealed.  Already  a 
gentleman  eminently  qualified  to  have  the 
planning  and  d rection  of  this  work,  is  on 
his  way  to,  or  actually  in  Liberia.  Com- 
mander Lynch,  of  the  L”.  S.  Xavy, 
sailed  for  Liberia,  via  England,  the  13th 
of  November  last.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  (who  has  been  long  known  as  a 
zealous  friend  of  Liberia,)  in  his  late  re- 
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port  to  Congress,  says:  “ As  I could  not,  j 
however,  without  some  special  appropria- 1 
tion  to  the  object,  organize  a full  and  ef-  : 
fective  expedition  for  the  prosecution  of| 
this  enterprize,  1 have  thought  that,  by  j 
the  employment  of  such  means  as  have 
been  provided  for  the  ordinary  exigencies 
of  the  service,  I might  profitably  prepare  | 
the  way  for  such  an  exploration  as  Con- 
gress might  hereafter  think  fit  to  authorise. 

I have,  accordingly,  d rected  a prelimina- 
ry investigation  to  be  made  by  an  officer  j 
of  the  Navy,  whom  J have  attached  to  the  j 
African  squadron,  with  orders  to  devote 
the  months  of  the  coming  winter  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  necessary  conditions 
which  this  undertaking  may  require.  j 
“In  Commander  Lynch,  to  whom  the  | 
country  is  already  indebted  for  important  ; 
services  in  another  field,  I have  found  a ! 
prompt  and  ardent  volunteer  for  this  em-  j 
ployment.  He  is  now  on  his  way  to  the 
African  coast.  He  will  land  at  Liberia,  | 
Cape  Palmas,  and  other  points,  and  will  j 
pursue  His  inquiries  as  far  as  the  river  ; 
Gaboon,  with  a view  to  the  ascertainment  ; 
of  such  localities  on  the  margin  of  the  Af-  i 
fican  continent  as  may  present  the  great- 
est facilities,  whether  by  the  river  courses, 
or  by  inland  routes,  for  penetrating  with 
least  hazard  to  the  interior.  He  will  col-  j 
lect  information  touching  the  geographical 
character  of  the  country;  its  means  of  af- 
fording the  necessary  supplies  of  men  and  | 
provisions;  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants, 
whether  hostile  or  friendly;  the  proper 
precautions  to  be  observed  to  secure  the 
health  of  a party  employed;  and  all  other 
items  of  knowledge  upon  which  it  may  be 
proper  hereafter  to  prepare  and  combine 
the  forces  essential  to  the  success  of  acorn- ! 
plete  and  useful  exploration  of  the  in-  1 
terior.”  ’ j 

In  the  operations  of  the  various  Auxili-  ' 


ary  Societies,  during  the  past  year,  there 
is  much  of  encouragement.  They  all  speak 
of  gaining  new  friends,  and  increasing 
usefulness. 

The  agents  employed  in  collecting 
funds  have  been  active,  zealous,  and  suc- 
cessful. They  have  done  honor  to  them- 
selves, and  grextly  promoted  the  interests 
of  the  cause  to  which  they  have  been  de- 
voted 

Some  special  attention  has  been  given, 
in  certain  places,  to  enlightening  the  minds 
of  the  colored  people  on  the  subject.  We 
highly  commend  the  action  of  a large  and 
influential  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Ma- 
son county,  Kentucky,  which  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Maysville,  the  ]2th  of  Au- 
gust. Among  other  resolutions,  they 
adopted  the  following;  “ Resolved,  that 
a committee  of  good  and  wise  men  be  ap- 
pointed, on  behalf  of  this  meeting,  to  con- 
fer with  all  the  free  persons  of  color  within 
their  reach,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  be- 
fore them  the  facts  and  inducements  invi- 
ting their  migration  to  Liberia,  and  that 
every  member  of  this  meeting,  and  every 
member  of  the  proposed  association,  and 
every  citizen,  is  hereby  invoked  to  use  all 
proper  means,  to  induce  the  free  colored 
persons  of  their  respective  neighborhoods 
to  consider  the  advantages  to  them,  and 
their  posterity,  of  a settlement  in  Liberia, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Kentucky  Co- 
lonization Society.”  If  this  course  were 
adopted  and  faithfully  carried  out  in  every 
neighborhood  it  would  secure  the  most 
beneficial  results.  Surrounded  as  they 
are  in  many  places  by  counsellors  hostile 
to  Liberia,  and  agitated  by  the  rough  and 
stormy  waves  of  adversity,  they  see  not 
the  star  of  hope  that  gleams  out  on  the 
shores  of  Africa.  Clouds  and  darkness 
are  round  about  their  present  habitation, 
which  prevent  them  from  understanding 
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the  destiny  of  honor  and  exaltation,  the 
career  of  broad  and  lasting  usefulness 
v/hich  is  opened  before  them.  They  hear 
not  the  voice  that  tells  them  of  the  riches 
that  are  theirs,  if  they  will  but  arouse 
themselves,  and  be  men.  Here,  then,  is  a 
work,  too  long  and  too  much  neglected,  in 
which  all  the  friends  of  the  race  may  bear 
a hand.  We  know  that  colonization  is 
full  of  blessings  for  them.  We  must 
therefore  take  hold  of  the  enterprise  in  the 
true  spirit  of  benevolence.  We  must  j 
show  them  that  we  are  individually  their  | 


friends,  and  that  as  a society,  we  seek  their 
highest  good.  If  we  would  get  within 
the  entrenchment  of  their  prejudices,  we 
must  prove  ourselves  to  be  laboring  for 
their  benefit,  in  every  way,  in  which  an 
intelligent  and  substantial  philanthropy 
can  manifest  itself.  And  we  may  rest 
assured,  that  in  every  instance  where  we 
do  this,  some  good  effects  will  follow. 
The  seed  thus  sown  may  lie  long  in  the 
soil,  but  it  will  ultimately  spring  up  and 
! yield  a plentiful  harvest. 


Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Am.  Col.  Society. 


The  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety met  according  to  adjournment, 
Tuesday  evening,  at  7 o’clock,  the 
18th  January  1853,  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Fenton  Mer- 
cer. one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  pre- 
sided. 

The  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley  opened 
the  meeting  with  prayer. 

An  abstract  of  the  annual  report 
was  read  by  Dr.  Lugenbeel,  Record-  i 
ing  Secretary.  I 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  ! 
Hon.  Edward  Everett,  the  Rev.  i 
Charles  H.  Read,  and  the  Hon, ! 
Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  after  which  j 
the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  j 
Colonization  Roonjs,  to-morrow,  at 
10  o’clock,  a m. 

Colonization  Rooms, 

19 /A  Janvarg,  1853. 

The  Society  met  according  to  ad- 
journment. Anson  G.  Phelps,  Esq.,  I 


one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  presi- 
‘ded. 

John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Esq.,  was 
unanimously  elected  President  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society. 

Messrs.  Pinney  and  Ward,  and 
Dr.  Goble  were  appointed  a commit- 
tee to  nominate  Vice  Presidents. 
After  consultation,  they  reported  the 
following  gentlemen,  who  were  duly' 
elected,  viz  : 

Vice  Presidents. 

{First  elected  in  1819.) 

1.  Gen.  John  H.  Cocke,  of  Virginia. 

{First  elected  m‘l823.) 

2.  Hon.  Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  of  Va. 

3.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.  of  Conn. 

{First  elected  in  1830.) 

4.  Hon.  Theo.  Frelinghuysen,  of  N.  J. 

{First  elected  in  1832.) 

5.  Hon.  Louis  McLean,  of  Maryland. 

{Fh'st  elected  in  1833.) 

6.  Moses  Allen,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 

7.  Gen.  Walter  Jones,  of  Dis.  of  Col. 

8.  Joseph  Gales,  Esq.  do 

{First  elected  in  1834.) 

9.  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Meade,  D.  D.  of  Va. 
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(First  elected  in  1835  ) 

10.  Rev.  James  0.  Andrews.  D.  D., Bishop 

of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South. 

11.  William  Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Virginia. 

(First  elected  in  1836.) 

12.  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio. 

13.  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie,  of  New  York. 

14.  Hon.  Jacob  Burnet,  of  Ohio. 

15.  Stephen  Duncan,  M.  D.,  of  Miss. 

(First  elected  in  1838.) 

16.  Hon.  Wliliam  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia. 

17.  Rev.  J.  Laurie,  D.  D.  of  Dis.  of  Col. 

18.  Rev,  William  Winans,  D.  D.  of  Miss,  j 

19.  James  Boorman,  Esq.  of  N.  Y. 

20.  Henry  A.  Foster,  Esq.  of  do. 

21.  R.obert  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Georgia. 

22.  Hon.  Peter  D.  Vroom,  of  N.  J. 

23.  Hon.  James  Garland,  of  Virginia. 

(First  elected  in  1840.) 

24.  Hon.  Willard  Hall,  of  Delaware. 

25.  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Otey,  of  Tenn. 

26.  Gerard  Rallston,  Esq.,  of  England. 

27.  Pv,ev.C.Van  P».ensselaer,D.  D.  ofN.  J. 

(First  elected  in  1841.) 

28.  Thomas  Hodgkin,  M.  D.,  of  England 

29.  Rev.  E.  Burgess,  D.  D.,  of  Mass. 

30.  Thomas  R.  Hazzard,  Esq.,  of  R.  I. 

31.  Thomas  Alassie,  AI.  D.,  of  Va. 

(First  elected  in  1842.; 

32.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  U.  S.  A. 

(First  elected  in  1843.) 

33.  Hon.  L.  Q,.  C.  Elmer,  of  New  Jersey. 

34.  James  Railey,  Esq.  of  Aliss. 

35.  Rev.  G.  W.  Bethune,  D.  D.  of  N.  Y. 

(First  elected  in  1844.) 

36.  Elliott  Cresson,  Esq.,  of  Penn. 

37.  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Esq.,  of  N.  Y. 

38.  Rev.  Leonard  Woods, D.  D.,of  Alass.- 

39.  Rev.  Beverly  Waugh,  D.  D.,  Bishop 

of  the  Aleth.  Epis.  Church. 

(First  elected  in  1845.) 

40.  Rev.  AV.  B.  Johnson,  D.  D.  of  S.  C. 

41.  Moses  Sheppard,  Esq,,  of  Md. 

42.  Rt.  Rev.  C.  P.  Mcllvain  D.  D.,  of  0. 

43.  Rev.  J.  T.  Edgar,  D.  D.,  of  Tenn. 

44.  Rev.  P.  Lindsley,  D.  D.  do. 

45.  Hon.  J R.  Underwood,  of  Ky. 


( First  elected  in  1§47. ) 

46.  Rev  J.  J.  Janeway,  D.  D.,  of  N.  J. 

47.  Hon.  H.  L.  Lumpkin,  of  Geo. 

48.  James  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  N.  Y. 

(First  elected  in  1848.) 

49.  Rev  Joshua  Soule,  D.  D.  Bishop  of 

the  AI.  E.  Church,  South. 

50.  Rev.  T.  C.  Upham,  D.  D.,  of  Alaine. 

51.  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio. 

52.  Hon  Thos.  W.  Williams,  of  Conn. 

53.  Hon.  Simon  Greenleaf,  of  Alass. 

(First  elected  in  1849.) 

54.  Rev.  John  Early,  D.  D.  of  Virginia. 

55.  Rev  Lovick  Pierce,  D.  D.  of  Ga. 

56.  Hon.  R.  J.  Walker,  of  Miss. 

( First  elected  in  1850. 

57.  Samuel  Gurney  Esq.,  of  England. 

58.  Charles  AIcAIicken,  Esq.  of  Ohio. 

59.  John  Bell,  AI.  D , of  Penn. 

(First  elected  in  1851.) 

60.  Hon.  Charles  AI.  Conrad,  of  La. 

61.  Rev.  Robert  Ryland,  ofVa. 

62.  Hon.  Fred.  P.  Stanton,  of  Tenn. 

(First  elect-din  1852.) 

63.  Rev.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.  D.,  of  N.  Y. 

64.  John  Beveridge,  Esq.  do. 

65.  Hon  James  AI.  Wayne,  of  Georgia. 

66.  Hon.  Robert  F.  Stockton,  of  N.  J. 

67.  Hon.  Henry  W.  Collier,  of  Ala. 

(First  elected  in  1853.) 

68.  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  of  Alass. 

69.  Hon.  AVashington  Hunt,  of  N.  Y. 

70.  Hon.  Haratio  S.  Seymour,  do. 

71.  Hon.  Joseph  A.  AVright,  ofind. 

82.  Hon  Joseph  C.  Hornblower,  of  N.  J^ 

73.  Hon.  George  F.  Fort,  of  New  Jersey 

74.  Gen.  John  S.  Dorsey,  do. 

75.  Hon.  Ralph  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Conn. 

76.  Benjamin  Sillirnan,  LL.  D.  do. 

77.  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  of  Penn. 

78.  Hon.  Edward  Coles,  do. 

79.  Rev.  Howard  Alalcom,  D.  D.  do. 

80.  Rev.  J.  P.  Durbin,  D.  D.  do. 

81.  Edward  AlcGehee,  Esq.  of  Miss. 

82.  Thomas  Henderson,  Esq.  do. 

83.  Daniel  Turnbull,  Esq.,  of  La. 

84.  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Seymour,  of  Conn 

85.  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  of  Ohio. 
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James  Hajl,  M.  D.,  and  William  |' 
Crane,  Esq.,  were  appointed  a com-  ! 
mittee  to  inform  Mr.  Latrobe  of  his  i 
election.  I 

The  annual  report  was  takc;n  up  j 
and  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  i 
'i'he  Hon.  (diaries  Fenton  Mercer  | 
offered  sevi^ral  resolutions,  which,  j 
after  some  ( onsideration,  were  refer- 1 
red  to  the  Board  of  Directors  fori 
their  action.  ; 


On  motion,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
Society  be  tendered  to  the  Hon. 
Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  for  tlie  able 
and  courteous  manner  with  which 
he  presided  over  the  meeting  of  the 
Society,  held  last  evening. 

After  which  the  Society  adjourned 
to  meet  the  3d  Tuesday  of  January, 
1854,  at  7 o’clock,  P.  M. 


Extracts  from  the  Minutes 
COLO.MZATION  P.OOMS, 

Washington,  Jan.  IS,  1853  i 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Am- 
erican Colonization  Socieiy  met, 
according  to  adjournment,  this  day, 
at  12  o’clock,  M.  Anson  G.  Phelps, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  was  called  to 
the  Chair,  and  Gabriel  l‘.  Disosway, 
Esq.,  was  a[)poinled  Secretary. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  J 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maclean. 

The  minutes. of  the  last  meeting 
were  read. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Maclean,  j 
a Committee  was  appointed  to  re-  , 
port  upon  the  roll  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  present  year.  The  j 
Rev.  Dr.  Maclean,  Mr.  Schieffelin,  I 
and  Mr.  Gregory,  were  ajipointed.j 
Messrs.  A.  G.  Phelps,  Jr.,  and  L. 
B.  Ward,  were  appointed  a Commit-  ! 
lee  to  audit  the  Treasurer’s  account,  i 
The  Committee  on  preparing  tlie 
roll,  reported  the  following  list  of 
names,  viz  : 

Vermont  Colonization  Socieiy. — 
Rev.  John  Wheeler,  D.  D. 

Massachusetts  Col.  Society. — 
Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Hon.  Wil- 


of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
liam  Appleton,  Hon.  J.  H.  Dun- 
can, Hon.  Albert  Fearing,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Lawrence,  James  G.  Dunn, 

I Esq.,  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy. 

Connecticut  Colonization  Society. 
— Hon.  Charles  Chapman,  Hon. 
Charles  J.  McCurdy,  Hon.  O.  S. 
Seymour,  Hon.  Ebenezer  Flower, 
Jas.  Brewster,  Esq.,  Jas.  Donaghe, 
Esq  , HozeUiah  Huntington,  Esq., 
Rev.  N.  S.  Wheaton,  D.  D.,  Rev. 
John  Orcutt. 

JVew  York  State  Col.  Society. — 
Anson  G.  Phelps,  Esq.,  Anson  G. 
Phelps,  Jr.,  Esq.;  L.  B.  Ward, 
Esq.,  H.  M.  Schieffrdin,  Esq.,  G.  P. 
Disosway,  Esq.,  Hon.  D.  S.  Greg- 
ory, Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt,  D.  D. 

JYew  Jersey  Colonization  Society. 
— Hon.  Jacob  W.  Miller,  Rev.  John 
Maclean,  D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  D.  Eddy, 
D.  D.,  J.  G.  Goble,  M.  D.,  Rev.  M. 
B.  Hope,  D.  D. 

Pennsylvania  Col.  Society. — Wil- 
liam V.  Pettit,  Esq.,  Joseph  Harri- 
son, Esq.,  Archibald  Robertson, 
Esq.,  Rev.  John  Morris  Pease,  Wil- 
liam Parker  Foulke,  Esq. 
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Virginia  Colonization  Society. — 
Rev.  Philip  Slaughter,  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Read,  Rev.  Dr.  Sparrow,  Hon.J. 
F.  Strother,  Hon.  Charles  J.  Faulk- 
ner, Hon.  John  S.  Caskie,  Rev. 

S.  Caskie,  Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  Judge  Mon- 
cure, S.  S.  Baxter,  Esq.,  J.  C. 
Crane,  Esq.,  John  Howard,  Esq., 
John  M.  Patton,  Jr.,  Esq  , R.  B. 
Bolling,  Esq.,  Tazewell  Taylor,  Esq., 
D’Arcy  Paul,  Esq.,  Edgar  Snowden, 
Esq.,  J.  ]\I.  Sj)eed,  Esq.,  R.  G. 
Scott,  Esq.,  Rtv.  J.  N.  Danforth. 

Ohio  Col.  Society. — Committee  of 
Correspondence. — Hon.  Samuel  F. 
Vinton,  William  B.  Thrall,  Esq.,  J. 
J.  Coombs,  Esq. 

Kentucky  Colonization  Society. — 
Hon.  J.  K.  Underwood. 

Knoxville,  Jean.,  Col.  Society. — 
Hon.  John  Bell,  Hon.  James  C. 
Jones,  Hon.  F.  P.  Stanton. 

The  Rev.  B.  Pinney,  Rev.  W. 
McLain  and  James  Hall,  M.  D., 
Life  Directors,  were  present. 

The  Rev.  James  Mitchell,  present 
from  Indiana,  was,  on  motion,  re-  ' 
quested  to  take  a seat,  and  partici-  , 
pated  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
Board.  The  same  invitation  was  ' 
voted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Agent  of  the  Vermont  Colonization 
Society. 

Letters  from  Thomas  R.  Hazard,  | 
and  Solomon  Sturges,  Esqs.,  Life  | 
Directors,  were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

A communication  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Disosway,  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  of  Indiana,  which,  on  mo- 


tion, was  referred  to  a Committee, 
consisting  of  Rev.  Dr.  Maclean, 
Rev.  Mr.  Slaughter,  and  Hon.  Mr. 
Vinton. 

Adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  at 
9 o’clock,  A.  M. 

January  19//^. 

The  Board  m(;t  according  to  ad- 
journment. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  session 
were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brewster,  Col. 
Charles  Stearns,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
liberations of  this  Board. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tracy,  Rev.  Dr. 
Eddy,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Pease  were  ap- 
pointed a Committee  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Eddy  presented  the 
following  lesolutions,  which  were 
adopted,  viz  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
Board  be  expressed  to  the  Governors 
of  such  of  the  States  as  have  com- 
manded the  cause  of  African  col- 
onization in  their  annual  messages  ; 
and  that  we  gratefully  acknowledge 
our  obligations  to  such  Legislatures 
as  have  made  appropriations  to  the 
cause  of  colonization,  as  not  only 
greatly  aiding  its  benevolent  ends, 
but  as  directly  commending  this 
benevolent  cause  to  the  public  con- 
fidence and  support. 

Resolved,  That  we  contemplate 
with  lively  interest  the  introduction 
of  the  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Republic  of  Li- 
beria as  an  independent  nation. 
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Adjourned  to  meet  at  8 o’clock 
this  evening. 

Evening  Session,  Jan.  \dth. 

The  Board  met  according  to  ad- 
journment, at  8 o’clock,  P.  M. 

The  Committee  appointed  to 
nominate  officers  for  the  present 
year  reported,  and  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  duly  elected,  viz  : 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Rev.  W. 
McLain. 

Recording  Secretary,  J.  W.  Lu- 
ge n heel,  M.  D. 

Executive  Committee,  Harvey 
Lindisly,  M.  D.,  Elisha  Whittlesey, 
Joseph  H.  Bradley,  A.  0.  Dayton, 
J.  S.  Bacon,  D.  D.,  William  Gunton, 
W.  W.  Seaton. 

Adjourned  to  9 o’clock  to-mor-  | 


Resolved,  That  the  Board  have 
learned  with  pleasure  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  have  taken  steps 
to  obtain  a renewal  of  the  former 
appropriations  for  the  suppression 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  of  the 
I agency  of  the  United  States  for  the 
! reception  of  the  African  captives, 

! under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1819. 

I The  Rev.  Dr.  Maclean  presented 
! the  following  resolutions,  which 
! were  adopted,  viz  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  deliberate 
i opinion  of  this  Board  that  the  with- 
' drawal  of  the  United  States  squad- 
ron from  the  western  coast  of  Af- 
rica, would  be  the  certain  precurser 
of  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade, 
which  for  some  years  past  has  been 
kept  in  check  by  the  activity  of  the 
vessels  of  war  on  that  coast. 


row  morning. 

January  20M. 

The  Board  met  according  to  ad- 
journment. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  res  lutions  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  by  the  Hon. 
C.  F.  Mercer,  and  referred  to  this 
Board,  were  taken  up,  amended,  and 
adopted,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  respectfully  re- 
quested to  renew  the  negotiations 
recommended  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  day  of 
18  , with  the  maritime  powers  of 

Europe  and  i\merica,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  the  slave  trade  pi- 
ratical by  their  concurrence  with  the 
United  btates,  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  States  of  the  late 
Republic  of  Columbia. 


Resolved,  That  this  Board  firmly 
believe  that  the  renewal  of  this  in- 
famous traffic  would  be  highly  de- 
trimental to  the  operations  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  to 
the  interests  of  Liberia,  and  also  to 
the  growing  commei\^e  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States,  so  important  to  the  civ- 
ilization of  Africa. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive 
Committee  be  requested  to  con- 
vey, in  the  most  respectful  manner, 
to  the  Administration,  the  above  ex- 
pression of  oi;r  opinion. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Gregory  presented 
the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions, which  were  adopted,  viz: 

Whereas,  the  growing  importance 
and  responsibilities  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  demand  the 
earnest  and  personal  attention  of 
the  delegates  at  the  annual  meeting; 
therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Societies 
in  the  selection  of  Delegates  be  re- 
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quested  to  appoint  sucl’  persons  as 
may  give  their  diligent  attendance 
upon  their  duties  as  such  during  the 
three  or  four  days  of  the  session. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  send  | 
a copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion annually,  to  the  State  Societies. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler  presented 
the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  viz  : 

Resolved,  That  a Committee  be 
appointed  to  report  on  alterations 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  with  special  j 
reference  to  securing  a more  per- 
manent and  effective  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler,  the  Hon.  j 
Mr.  Vinton,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  | 
Bacon,  were  appointed  said  com- ! 
mittee.  1 

The  Committee  appointed  to  au-  j 
dit  the  Treasurer’s  account,  reported 
that  they  have  discharged  the  duty, 
and  found  it  to  be  correct  according 
to  the  exhibit.  (For  which  see 
page  62) 

The  Committee  on  the  communi-  | 
cation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  j 
from  Indiana,  presented  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  was  accepted  and 
adopted,  viz  : 

The  Committee  to  consider  the 
communication  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  of  Iiuiiana,  would  respect- 
fully recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolution,  viz  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive 
Committee  be  instructed  to  appoint 
for  one  year,  a generaj  agent  for  the 
States  of  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wis- 
4 


consin,  and  also  for  the  States  of 
.Indiana  and  Illinois,  if  the  Coloni- 
zation Societies  of  the  two  last 
named  States  .shall  concur  with  re- 
spect to  said  two  States  : the  com- 
pensation for  salary  and  travelling 
expenses  not  to  exceed  one  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Adjourned  to  5 J o’clock  this  even- 
ing. 

Evening  Session,  Jan.  20M. 

The  Board  met  according  to  ad- 
journment, at  ,5|-  o’clock,  P.  M. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive 
Committee  are  hereby  requested  to 
invite  the  services  of  the  Rev.  R. 
R.  Gurley,  as  travelling  general 
agent  of  this  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foulke,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
Board  are  due,  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  Society,  for  the  fidelity  and 
ability  with  which  they  have  dis- 
charged their  respective  duties  du- 
ring the  past  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pettit,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  special  thanks 
of  this  Board  be  presented  to  the 
Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Secretary  of 
li  State,  for  the  able  and  most  elo- 
: quent  speech  he  delivered  before 
the  American  Colonization  Society, 
at  their  late  annual  meeting,  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to 
transmit  to  him  a copy  of  this  res- 
olution, and  to  request  of  him  a copy 
of  the  said  speech  for  publication. 

On  motion  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  viz  : 

Resolved,  That  the  warmest  thanks 
of  this  Board  be  presented  to  Anson 
G.  Phelps,  Esq.,  for  the  ability  and 
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urbanity  with  which  he  has  presided 
over  their  deliberations  during  the 
present  session. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Board  be  presented  to  G.  P.  Diso- 
sway,  Esq.,  for  his  faithful  and  labo- 
rious attention  in  his  capacity  of 
Secretary  of  the  Board  at  the  pres- 
ent meeting,  and  for  keeping  so  co- 
pious and  correct  a minute  of  the 
various  proceedings. 


The  minutes  were  tiien  read,  cor- 
rected, and  approved. 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned 
to  the  third  Tuesday  in  January, 
1854,  at  T2  o’clock,  M. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler. 
ANSON  G.  PHELPS, 

Chairman. 

Gabriel  P.  Disosway, 

Secretary. 


Address  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 

At  the  Anniversary  of  the  American  Col.  Society,  18th  January,  1853. 


Mr.  President  and  Gent,  of  the  Col.  Soc’y  : — 

It  was  my  intention  when  I was  i 
requested  some  weeks  ago,  to 
take  apart  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  evenitig,  to  give  to  the  subject 
of  the  Colonization  Society  and  its 
operations  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
the  most  thorough  examination  in 
my  power,  in  all  its  bearings,  con- ' 
sidering  that,  whether  we  look  to  the 
condition  of  this  country  or  the  in- 
terests of  Africa,  no  more  important 
object  could  engage  our  attention. 
But  during  almost  the  whole  of  the 
interval  that  has  since  elapsed,  my 
time  and  my  thoughts  have  been  so  i 
entirely  taken  up  and  pre-occupied, 
that  it  nas  been  altogether  out  of 
my  power  to  give  more  than  the  j 
hastiest  preparation  to  the  part  which  ' 
I am  to  take  in  this  evening’s  pro- 
ceedings. I am  therefore  obliged 
to  throw  myself  upon  the  indulgence 
bf  this  audience,  with  such  a hasty  | 
view  of  the  subject  as  I have  been  | 
'alone  able  to  take. 

The  Colonization  Society  seems  j 
to  me  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  unmerited  odium,  of  much 
•equally  unmerited  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
community,  and  to  have  I'eceived 
that  attention  which  it  so  well 
deserves,  from  but  very  few.  We 
regard  it  now  only  in  its  infancy. 
All  that  we  see  in  this  country 


is  the  quiet  operation  of  a private 
as^ociation,  pursuing  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way  without  osten- 
tation, without  eclat  ; and  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  there  is  nothing  to 
attract  our  attention  but  a small  set- 
tlement, the  germ  of  a Republic, 
which,  however  prosperous,  is  but 
still  in  its  infancy. 

But  before  we  deride  even  these 
small  besrinninors — before  we  make 
up  our  minds  that  the  most  import- 
ant futuriiies  are  not  wrapped  up  in 
them,  even  as  the  spteading  oak  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  small  acorn 
which  we  can  hold  in  our  fingers, 
we  should  do  well  to  recollect  the 
first  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of 
the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  in 
your  State,  Mr.  President,  the  par- 
ent of  Virginia.  We  should  do 
well  to  remember  the  history  of  that 
dreadful  winter  at  Plymouth,  when 
more  than  half  of  the  Mayflower’s 
little  company  were  laid  beneath  the 
sod,  and  that  sod  smoothed  over  for 
fear  the  native  savage  would  come 
and  count  the  number  of  the  graves. 
I think  if  you  look  to  what  has  been 
done  in  Liberia  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a century,  you  will  find  that  it 
compares  favorably  with  the  most 
and  the  best  that  w..s  done  in  Vir- 
ginia or  in  Plymouth,  during  the 
same  period.  These  seem  to  me 
to  be  reasons  why  we  should  not 
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look  with  too  much  distrust  at  the 
small  beoinnings  that  have  been 
made. 

Gentlemen,  the  foundation  of  this 
Society  was  laid  in  a great  political 
and  moral  necessity.  The  measures 
which  were  taken  for  the  suppres- 
sions of  the  slave  trade  naturally  led 
t ) the  capture  of  slave-ships,  and  i 
the  question  immediately  arose  j 
what  should  be  done  with  the  vie-  ; 
tims  that  were  rescued  from  them. 
It  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  ! 
returned  to  Africa.  They  could  not, 
<3ach  and  all,  be  sent  to  their  native  j 
villages.  They  had  been  collected  ; 
from  the  whole  interior  of  that  conn-  , 
try,  many  of  them  2,000  miles  in  : 
the  interior,  and  it  was  out  of  the  | 
question  that  they  should,  immedi-  i 
ately  be  sent  to  their  homes.  If  they  i 
had  been  placed  upon  the  coast,  | 
in  a body,  at  any  of  the  usual  | 
points  of  resort,  the  result  would  | 
have  been  to  throw  them  at  once  ! 
back  again  into  the  grasp  of  the  na-  j 
tive  chiefs  who  are  the  principal  I 
agents  of  the  slave  trade.  It  was,  i 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary,  if  j 
the  course  of  measures  undertaken  1 
lor  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
was  to  be  pursued,  that  some  Col- 
ony should  be  founded,  under  the  i 
name  and  influence  and  patronage  jj 
ofa  powerful  European  or  American  || 
Slate,  where  these  poor  victims  ij 
should  be  placed  at  once,  safely  | 
protected,  supplied  with  necessary  | 
provisions  of  all  kinds,  civilized  if 
possible,  and  by  degrees  enabled  to  j 
find  their  way  back  to  their  native  i 
villages,  which  some  of  thein  no  ; 
doubt,  both  from  the  EtJglish  and  | 
American  Colony  have  from  time  | 
to  time  done;  as  we  know  in  fact  j 
that  they  have.  1 

This  as  I understand  it,  was  one  , 
of  the  first  ideas  that  gave  origin  to 
Ihis  Society,  and  as  I said  before,  it 
was  a political  and  moral  necessity,  j 


Then  came  the  kindred  object, 
which  was  more  important  because 
applicable  to  a much  larger  number 
of  persons,  of  providing  a suitable 
home  for  that  portion  of  the  free 
colored  population  of  this  country 
that  were  desirous  of  emigrating  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers.  This  at 
first,  as  I understand,  for  it  was 
before  my  day,  w'as  an  object  that 
approved  itself  almost  universally 
throughout  the  country,  to  the  South 
as  well  as  to  the  North,  to  the  white 
as  well  as  to  the  colored  population. 
PAery  body  seemed  to  think  at  first 
that  this  was  a practicable,  desirable, 
and  most  praiseworthy  object.  By 
degrees,  I am  sorry  to  say,  jealousies 
crept  in,  prejudices  for  so  I must 
account  them,  arose;  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  this  Society  has  become,  I must 
say,  intensely  unpopular  with  a 
large  class  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion whose  interests  and  welfare 
were  some  of  the  prime  objects  of 
its  foundation. 

I wdll  not  undertake  on  this  occa^ 
sion  to  discuss  the  foundation  of 
these  prejudices.  I will  not  dwell  up- 
on those,  as  they  are  called,  oppres- 
sive laws,  and  that  still  more  oppres- 
sive public  sentiment  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  which  render  the  con- 
dition of  the  colored  population  in 
every  part  of  the  Union,  one  of  dis- 
ability, discouragement,  and  hard- 
ship. In  order  to  meet  the  objection 
to  the  operation  of  the  Society 
which  arises  from  the  statement  that 
it  tends  to  co-operate  with,  and  to 
strengthen  these  oppressive  laws  and 
this  oppressive  public  sentiment,  I 
will  for  argument  sake,  taUe  it  for 
granted  that  this  legislation  and  this 
sentiment  are  correctly  thus  charac- 
terized ; that  they  are  as  op|)ressive, 
cruel,  and  tyrannical  as  they  are 
declared  to  be. 

Taking  this  for  granted,  I ask  in 
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the  name  of  common  sense,  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  does  this  state  of 
things  furnish  any  reason  why  the 
free  colored  population  of  the  coun- 
try, should  be  discouraged  from 
leaving  a state  of  things  like  this, 
and  going  to  the  land  of  their  fath- 
ers, a continent  of  their  own  where 
no  such  legislation,  where  no  such 
unfriendly  public  sentiment  would 
exist;  agreat  and  fertile  land,  aland 
that  is  inviting  them  to  come  and 
take  possession'  of  it,  and  in  various 
parts  of  which  there  is  everything 
that  can  attract,  and  reward  the 
industry  ot  man  ? It  seems  to  me 
that  the  objection  which  is  urged  to 
the  Society,  that  it  co-operates  with 
that  oppressive  state  of  things  here, 
furnishes  the  very  strongest  reason 
in  favor  of  the  emigration.  Let  us 
take  a parallel  case.  Suppose  any 
one  had  gone  among  that  little 
company  of  persecuted  Christians  in 
England,  in  the  year  1608,  who  after- 
wards became  the  pilgrim  church  of 
Mr.  Robinson  at  Leyden  ; or  suppose 
any  one  had  gone  in  1630  to  the 
more  important  company  of  Gov. 
Winthrop,  the  great  founder  of 
Massachusetts  ; had  tried  to  excite 
their  feelings  against  the  projected 
emigration,  had  told  them  that  Eng- 

O'  O 

land  belonged  to  them  as  much  as 
it  did  to  their  ojtpressors,  had  led 
them  to  stand  upon  their  rights,  and 
if  necessary  bleed  and  die  for  them  : 
had  depicted  the  hardships  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  passage,  had  paitited 
in  the  darkest  colors,  the  terrors  of 
the  wilderness  into  which  they  were 
about  to  venture  ; would  that  have 
been  true  friendship,  would  it  have 
been  kindness,  would  it  have  been 
humanity?  Or  to  come  nearer 
home,  suppose  at  the  present  day  one 
should  go  into  Ireland,  or  France, 
or  Switzerland,  or  Gertpany,  or  Nor- 
way, or  any  of  the  countries  from 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  in  a depressed,  destitute  and 


! unhappy  condition,  are  emigrating 
; to  the  United  States,  to  find  a ref- 
I uge,  a home,  a social  position,  and 
; employment — suppose  some  one 
i should  go  to  them  and  try  lo  stimu- 
late a morbid  patriotism,  a bitter 
I nationality,  telling  them  the  country 
I where  they  were  born,  belonged  as 
much  to  them  as  to  the  more  favor- 
I ed  classes,  inducing  them  to  stay 
I where  they  were  born,  telling  them 
j that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
j would  get  employment  in  the  new 
! country,  talking  of  the  expenses, 
j the  diseases,  the  hardships  of  the 
i poor  emigrant,  and  in  this  way  en- 
I deavor  to  deter  them  from  this  great 
[ adventtire,  which  is  to  end  in  pro- 
j curing  a home  and  a position  in 
i the  world,  and  an  education  for 
I themselves  and  their  children,  would 
j this  be  friendship,  would  this  be 
I kindness,  would  this  be  humanity? 
j But  these  are  the  appeals  which  arc 
I made  to  the  free  colored  population 
j of  this  country,  and  it  is  by  appeals 
I like  this  that  the  Society  and  the 
colony  have  become,  as  I am  sorry 
to  say  I believe  is  the  case,  highly 
unpopular  among  them. 

But  I must  hasten  on  from  this 
object  of  providing  a home  for  the 
free  colored  population  who  wish  to 
emigrate,  to  another  which  wus  a 
very  considerable  and  leading  ob- 
ject with  the  founders  of  this  So- 
ciety, and  that  is  the  suppression  of 
the  foreign  slave  trade.  It  is  griev- 
ous  to  reflect,  it  is  one  of  the  dark- 
est things  that  we  read  of  in  history, 
that  contemporaneously  with  the 
discovery  of  this  continent,  and 
mainly  from  mistaken  humanity  to- 
wards its  natives,  the  whole  western 
coast  of  Africa  was  thrown  open  to 
that  desolating  traffic,  which  from 
time  immemorial,  had  been  carried 
on  from  the  ports  of  the  Medit- 
erranean, the  Nile,  and  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  shores  of  Eastern  Africa. — 
It  is  still  more  painful  to  reflect  that 
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it  was  precisely  at  the  period  when 
the  bes-t  culture  of  modern  Europe 
was  moving  rapidly  towards  its  per- 
fection, that  the  intercourse  of  Af- 
rica with  Europe,  instead  of  proving 
a blessitig  proved  a curse.  Have  you 
well  considered,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare, 
and  Spenser,  and  Hooker,  and  Ba- 
con, and  other  bright  suns  in  the 
firmament  of  the  glory  of  England, 
that  her  navigators  first  began  to 
go  forth,  and  as  if  in  derision, 
in  vessels,  bearing  the  venerable 
names  of  “ the  Solomon”  and  “the 
Jesus,”  to  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
tear  away  its  wretched  natives 
into  a state  of  bondage.  It  was  at 
the  very  time  when  in  England  and 
France,  the  last  vestiges  of  the  feu- 
dal system  were  breaking  down, 
when  private  war  was  put  an  end  to, 
and  men  began  to  venture  out  from 
the  walled  towns  and  dwell  in  safe- 
ty in  the  open  country,  and  to  tra- 
verse the  high  roads  without  fear,  ^ 
it  was  then  that  these  most  polished 
nations  began  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  each  other,  which 
should  monopolize  that  cruel  traffic, 
the  African  slave  trade,  the  princi- : 
pal  agency  of  which  was  to  stir  up 
a system  of  universal  hostility  ; not  | 
merely  between  nation  and  nation,  ' 
but  between  tribe  and  tribe,  clan  and 
clan,  family  and  family,  and  often 
between  members  of  th(;  same  house- 
hold ; for,  I am  sorry  to  say,  it  is  no 
unprecedented  thing  for  these  poor' 
creatures  to  sell  their  wives  and  j 
children  to  the  slave  trader.  i 

In  this  way  the  whole  western  i 
coast  of  Africa  became  like  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  coast  before,  | 
one  general  mart  for  the  slave  trade.  ’ 
This  lasted  for  three  hundred  years.  ; 
At  length  the  public  sentiment  of  j 
the  world,  in  Europe  and  America, 
was  awakened.  Several  of  the  col- 
onial assemblies  in  this  country  \ 


passed  acts  inhibiting  the  slave  trade, 
but  they  were  uniformly  negatived 
by  the  Crown.  The  Continental 
Congress  in  1776,  denounced  the 
traffic.  The  federal  convention  in 
1789  fixed  a prospective  period  for 
its  abolition  in  this  country.  The 
example  was  followed  by  the  States 
of  Europe.  At  the  jrresent  day 
every  Christian  and  several  of  the 
Mahomedan  powers  have  forbidden 
it ; yet  it  is  extensively  carried  on, 
and  some  authorities  say  that  the 
number  of  slaves  taken  from  Africa 
has  not  materially  diminished  ; but 
I hope  this  is  not  true.  This  state 
of  facts  has  led  several  persons 
most  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  traffic,  to  devise  some  new  sys- 
tem, some  new  agency;  and  all 
agree — there  is  not  a dissenting 
voice  on  that  |)oint — that  the  most 
effectual,  and  in  fact  the  only  sub- 
stitute is  the  establishment  of  colo- 
nies. Wherever  a colony  is  estab- 
lished on  the  coast  of  Africa  under 
the  direction  of  a cliristian  power 
in  Europe  or  America,  there  the 
slave  trade  disappears ; not  merely 
from  the  coast  of  the  colony,  but 
from  the  whole  interior  of  the  coun- 
try which  found  an  outlet  at  any 
point  on  that  coast.  In  this  way, 
from  the  most  northern  extremity  of 
the  French  and  English  colonies 
down  to  the  most  southern  limit  of 
the  American  settlements,  the  slave 
trade  has  entirely  disappeared.  The 
last  slave  mart  in  that  region,  the 
Gallinas,  has  within  a short  time,  I 
believe,  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  American  colony  of  Liberia. 
Now,  along  that  whole  line  of  coast 
and  throughout  the  whole  interior 
connected  with  it,  a line  of  coast,  as 
I believe,  not  less  than  that  from 
Maine  to  Georgia — from  every  port 
and  every  harbor  of  which  the  for- 
eign slave  trade  was  carried  on— with- 
in the  memory  of  man,  it  has  en- 
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tirely  disappeared.  What  Congresses 
of  sovereigns  at  Vienna,  and  Aix- 
la-Chapelie,  could  not  do,  what 
squadrons  of  war  steamers  cruising 
along  the  coast  could  not  achieve, 
what  quintuple  treaties  among  the 
powers  of  Europe  could  not  ef- 
fect by  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  has 
been  done  by  these  poor  little  colo- 
nies, one  of  which  at  least,  that  of 
Liberia,  has,  in  latter  times,  been  , 
almost  without  the  recognition  ofj 
this  government,  struggling  into  | 
permanence  by  the  resources  fur-  | 
riished  by  private  benevolence.  (Ap-  : 
plause.)  I ask  what  earthly  object ' 
of  this  kind  more  meritorious  than  Ij 
this  can  be  named  ? And  what  ca-  ;| 
reer  is  there  opened  to  any  colored 
man  in  Europe  or  America,  more  !i 
praiseworthy, more  inviting  than  this,  j| 
to  form  as  it  were,  in  his  own  per- 
son  a portion  of  that  living  cordon,  || 
stretching  along  the  coast  and  bar-  |i 
ring  its  whole  extent  from  the  ap-  :| 
proaches  of  this  traffic.?  (Applause.)  || 
But  even  the  suppression  of  the  | 
slave  trade,  all  important  as  it  is,  is  |! 
but  auxiliary  to  another  ulterior  ob- 
ject of  still  more  commanding  im- 
portance, and  that  is  the  civilization 
of  Africa.  The  condition  of  Africa  , 
is  a disgrace  to  the  rest  of  the  civ- • 
ilized  world.  With  an  extent  near- 
ly three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Europe,  its  known  portions  of 
great  fertility,  teeming  with  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  traversed  by  mag- 
nificent chains  of  mountains.  East, 
and  West,  North  and  South,  whose 
slopes  send  down  the  tributaries  of 
sojne  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the 
world,  connecting  oti  the  North  by 
the  Mediterranean,  with  the  ancient 
and  niodern  oulture  of  Europe,  pro- 
jecting on  the  Wpst  fiir  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  that  great  highway  of 
the  world’s  civilization,  running  on 
the  South  East  into  a near  proxim- 
ity to  our  own  South  American  con- 
tinent, open  on  the  East  to  the  ^ 


trade  of  India:  and  on  the  North 
East  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile, 
locked  closely  into  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, one  would  have  thought  that 
with  all  these  natural  endowments, 
with  this  noble  geographical  posi- 
tion, Africa  was  destined  to  be  the 
emporium,  the  garden  of  the  Globe. 
Mae  alone  in  this  unhappy  conti- 
nent has  dropped  so  far  into  arrears 
in  the  great  march  of  humanity,  be- 
hind the  other  portions  of  the  human 
family,  that  the  question  has  at 
length  been  started  whether  he  does 
not  labor  under  some  incurable,  nat- 
ural inferiority.  In  this,  for  myself, 
I have  no  belief  whatever. 

I do  not  deny  that  among  the  nu- 
merous races  in  the  African  conti- 
nent, as  among  the  numerous  races 
in  all  the  other  continents,  there 
are  great  diversities,  from  the  politic 
and  warlike  tribes  upon  the  central 
plateau,  to  the  broken  down  hordes 
on  the  slave  coast,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Congo,  and  the  squalid,  half 
humaiiHottentot.  But  do  you  think 
the  difference  is  any  greater  between 
them  than  it  is  between  the  Laplan- 
der, the  Gipsy,  the  Calrnuc,  and  the 
j)roLidest  and  brightest  specimens  of 
humanity  in  Europe  or  America? 
I think  not. 

What  then  can  b"  the  cause  of  the 
continued  uncivilization  of  Africa  ? 
Without  attempting  presumptuously 
to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of  Provi- 
dence, I think  that  adequate  causes 
can  be  found  in  some  historical 
and  geographical  circumstances. 
It  seems  a law  of  human  progress, 
which  however  difficult  to  explain, 
is  too  well  sustained  by  fads  to  be 
doubted,  that  in  the  first  advances 
out  of  barbarism  into  civilization, 
the  first  impulses  andgnidances  must 
come  from  abroad.  This  of  course 
leaves  untouched  the  great  mystery 
who  could  have  made  a beginning; 
but  still  as  far  back  as  history  or 
tradition  runs,  we  do  find  that  the 
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first  guitlance  and  impulse  came 
from  abroad.  From  E^ypt  and 
Syria  the  germs  of  imj)rovement 
were  brought  to  Greece,  from 
Greece  to  Rome,  from  Rome  to  the 
North  and  West  of  Europe,  from 
Euro[)0.  to  America,  and  tliey  are 
now  speeding  on  from  us  to  the 
farthest  West,  until  at  length  it  shall 
meet  the  East  again.  To  what  ex- 
tent the  aboriginal  element  shall  be 
borne  down  and  overpowered  by 
the  foreign  influences,  or  enter  into 
kindly  combination  with  them,  de- 
pends upon  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual development  of  both  parlies. 
There  may  be  such  aptitude  for  im- 
provement, or  the  disparity  between 
the  native  and  foreign  race  may  be 
so  small,  that  a kindly  combination 
will  at  once  take  place.  This  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  ancient  Grecian  tribes  in 
reference  to  the  emigrants  from 
Egypt  and  the  East.  Or  the  inapti- 
tude may  be  so  great,  and  the  dispar- 
ity between  the  natives  and  the  for- 
eigners may  be  so  wide  that  no  such 
kindly  union  can  take  place.  This 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the 
case  with  the  natives  of  our  own 
continent,  who  are  slowly  and  si- 
lently retiring  before  the  inroads  ol 
a foreign  influence. 

Now  in  reference  to  this  law  of 
social  progress,  there  have  been  in 
Africa  two  most  unfortunate  difficul- 
ties. In  the  first  place,  all  the 
other  branches  of  the  human  family 
that  have  had  the  start  of  Africa  in 
civilization  have,  from  the  very  dawn 
of  history,  been  concerned  in  the 
slave  trade,  so  that  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  instead  of  being  a source 
of  mutual  improvement  to  both  par- 
ties, particularly  to  the  weaker,  has, 
in  the  case  of  Africa,  only  tended  to 
sink  them  deeper  into  barbarism  and 
degeneracy  of  every  kind.  This  has 
been  one  difficulty.  Another  is  the 
climate — this  vast  equatorial  ex- 


panse— this  aggregate  of  land  be- 
tween the  tropics,  greater  than  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  globe  tr>gether, 
her  fervid  vertical  sun,  burning  down 
upon  the  raidi  vegetation  of  her  fer- 
tile plains,  and  rendering  her  shores 
and  water  courses  pestiferous  to  a 
foreign  constitution.  This  circum- 
stance also  seems  to  shut  Africa 
out  from  the  approaches  of  civiliza- 
tion through  the  usual  channels. 
The  ordinary  inducements  of  gain, 
are  too  weak  to  tempt  the  merchant 
to  those  feverous  shores.  Nothing 
but  a taste  for  adventure,  approach- 
ing to  mania,  attracts  the  traveller  ; 
and  when  Christian  benevolence 
allures  the  devoted  missionary  to  this 
field  of  labor,  it  lures  him  too  often 
to  his  doom. 

By  this  combination  of  ii  fluences, 
Africa  seems  to  have  been  shut  out 
from  the  beginning  from  all  those 
benefits  that  ()thervvise  result  from 
foreign  intercouise.  But  now,  mark 
and  reverence  the  , Piovideiice  of 
God,  educing  out  of  these  disadvan- 
tages of  climate,  (disadvantages  as 
we  consider  them)  and  out  of  this 
colossal,  moral  wrong — the  foreign 
slave  trade — educing  out  of  these 
seemingly  hopeless  elements  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  evil,  after  long 
cycles  of  crime  and  suffering,  of 
violence  and  retribution,  such  as 
history  no  where  else  can  parallel — 
educing,  I say,  from  these  almost 
hfipeless  elements  by  the  blessed 
alchemy  of  Christian  love  the  ulti- 
ntate  means  of  the  regeneration  of 
Africa,  (applause.) 

The  conscience  of  the  Christian 
world  at  last  was  roused  ; an  end  it 
was  determineil  should  be  put  to 
the  foreign  slave  trade,  but  not  till  it 
had  conveyed  six  millions  of  the  chil- 
dren and  descendants  of  Africa  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  of  whom 
about  one  and  a half  millions  have 
passed  into  a state  of  freedom  ; 
though  born  and  educated,  no 
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doubt,  under  circumstances  unfavo- ' 
rable  for  moral  or  intellectual  pro- 
gress, sharing  in  the  main  the  bless- 
ings, and  the  lights  of  our  common 
Christian  civilization,  and  jiroving 
themselves,  in  the  example  of  the 
Liberian  colony,  amply  qualified  to 
be  the  medium  of  conveying  these 
blessings  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

Tims  you  see  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  work  is  ready  to  com- 
mence, the  instruments  are  prepa- 
red. Do  I (urin  supposing  that  the 
same  august  Providence  which  has 
arranged,  or  has  permitted  the  mys- 
terious sequence  of  events  to  which 
I have  referred,  has  also  called  out, 
and  is  inviting  ihose  chosen  agents 
to  enter  uj)on  the  work  ? Lvery 
thing  else  has  been  tried  and  failed. 
Commercial  adventure  on  the  part 
of  individuals  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful ; strength,  courage,  endurance, 
almost  superhuman,  have  failed  ; 
well  appointed  expeditions  fitted 
out,  under  the  auspi>’es  of  powerful 
associations,  and  powerful  govern- 
ments, have  ended  in  the  most  ca- 
lamitous failure ; and  it  has  been 
proved  at  last,  by  all  this  experience, 
that  the  white  race  of  itself,  cannot 
civilize  Africa. 

Sir,  when  that  most  noble  expe- 
dition, I think  in  1841,  was  fitted  out, 
under  the  highest  auspices  in  Eng- 
land, to  found  an  agricultural  colony 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and 
the  Chad,  out  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  white  persons  that  formed  a part 
of  it,  every  man  sickened,  and  all  but 
three  or  four  died.  On  the  other  hand,  ; 
out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  colored  I 
men,  that  formed  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion, only  three  or  four  sickened,  and 
they  were  men  who  had  passed  some 
years  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
Europe,  and  not  one  died.  I think  ; 
that  fact,  in  reference  to  the  civiliza-  ^ 
tion  of  Africa  is  worth,  I had  almost ; 
said,  all  the  treasure,  and  all  the  j 
suffering  of  that  ill-fated  expedition.  ( 


Sir,  you  cannot  civilize  Africa, — 
you  Caucasian — you  proud  white 
man — you  all-boasting,  all-daring, 
Anglo-Saxon,  you  cannot  do  this 
work.  You  have  subjugated  Eu- 
rope; the  native  races  of  this. coun- 
try are  melting  before  you  as  the 
untimely  snows  of  April  beneath  a 
vernal  sun  ; you  have  possessed 
yourselves  of  India,  you  threaten 
China  and  Japan  ; the  farthest  isles 
of  the  Pacific  are  not  distant  enouorh 
to  escape  your  grasp,  or  insignificant 
enough  to  elude  your  notice:  but 
this  great  Central  Africa  lies  at  your 
doors  and  defies  your  power.  Your 
war  steamers  and  your  squadrons 
may  range  along  the  coast,  but 
neither  on  the  errands  of  peace,  nor 
on  the  errands  of  war.  can  you  pene- 
trate into  and  long  keep  the  interior. 
The  God  of  nature,  for  purposes  in- 
scrutable, but  no  doubt  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  His  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, has  drawn  a cordon  across  the 
chief  inlets  that  you  cannot  pass. 
You  may  hover  on  the  coast,  but 
woe  to  you  if  yoli  attempt  to  make  a 
permanent  lodgment  in  the  interior. 
Their  jioor  mud-built  villages  will 
oppose  no  resistance  to  your  arms} 
but  death  sits  portress  at  their  unde- 
fended gates.  Yellow  fevers,  and 
blue  plagues,  and  intermittent  poi- 
sons, that  you  can  see  as  well  as 
feel,  hover  in  the  air.  If  you  at- 
tempt to  go  up  the  rivers,  jirstilence 
shoots  from  the  mangroves  that 
fringe  their  noble  banks  ; and  the 
all-glorious  sun,  that  kindles  every- 
thing else  into  life  and  power,  darts 
down  disease  and  death  into  your 
languid  frame.  No,  no,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  this  is  no  part  of  your  voca- 
tion. You  may  direct  the  way,  you 
may  survey  the  coast,  you  may  point 
your  finger  into  the  interior;  but 
you  must  leave  it  to  others  to  go 
and  abide  there.  The  God  of  na- 
ture, in  another  branch  of  his  family, 
has  chosen  out  the  instruments  of 
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this  great  work — descendants  of  the  ' 
torrid  clime,  children  of  the  burning; 
vertical  sun — and  fitted  them  by  ' 
centuries  of  stern  discipline  for  this  I 
most  noble  work — 

From  foreign  realms  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  His  care, 

They  pass  unharmed  through  burning 
climes, 

And  breathe  the  tainted  air. 

Sir,  I believe  that  Africa  will  be  civi- 
lized, and  civilized  by  the  descen- 
dants of  those  who  were  torn  from 
the  land.  I believe  it  because  I will 
not  think  that  this  great  fertile  con- 
tinent is  to  he  forever  left  waste.  I 
believe  it  because  I see  no  other 
agency  fully  competent  to  the  work. 

I believe  it  because  I see  in  this 
agency  a most  wonderful  adaptation. 

But  doubts  are  entertained  of  the 
practicability  of  efiecting  this  object 
by  the  instrumentality  that  I have  in- 
dicated. They  are  founded,  in  the 
first  place,  on  the'  supposed  inca- 
pacity of  the  free  colored  population 
of  this  country  and  the  West  Indies 
to  take  up  and  carry  on  such  a 
work;  and  also  , on  the  supposed 
degradation  and,  if  I may  use  such 
a word,  unimprovability  of  the  na- 
tive AfricaiTi  races,  which  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  so  great  as  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  any  such  operation. 

Now,  I think  it  would  be  very  un- 
just to  the  colored  population  of  this 
country  and  the  West  Indies  to  ar- 
gue from  what  they  have  done  under 
present  circumstances,  to  what  they 
might  effect  under  the  most  favora-  - 
ble  circumstances.  I think,  upon 
the  whole,  all  things  considered,  that 
they  have  done  quite  as  well  as  could 
be  expected;  that  they  have  done 
as  well  as  persons  of  European 
or  Anglo-American  origin  would 
have  done  after  three  centuries  of 
similar  depression  and  hardship.  ' 
You  will  recollect,  sir,  that  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  his  valuable  work, 
called  “ The  Notes  on  Virginia,”  . 


states  in  strong  language  the  intel- 
lectual inferiority  of  the  colored 
race.  I have  always  thought  that  it 
ought  to  have  led  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
hesitate  a little  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
this  opinion,  when  he  recollected 
that  in  the  very  same  work  he  was 
obliged  to  defend  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can race,  to  which  he  himself,  and  to 
which  so  many  of  us  belong,  against 
the  very  same  imputation  brought 
by  an  ingenious  French  writer,  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  whose  opinions  were 
shared  by  all  the  school  of  philoso- 
phers to  which  he  belonged.  Why, 
it  is  but  a very  few  years — I do  not 
know  that  the  time  has  now 
ceased — when  we  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans were  spoken  of  by  our  brethren 
beyond  the  water,  as  a poor,  degene- 
rate, almost  semi-barbarous  race. 
In  the  liberal  journals  of  England, 
within  thirty  years,  the  question  has 
been  contemptuously  asked,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  native  country  of  Frank- 
lin, and  Washington,  and  Adams, 
and  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  and 
Marshall ; of  Irving,  Prescott,  Ban- 
croft, Ticknor,  Bryant,  and  Cooper, 
Longfellow,  and  Hawthorne,  and 
hosts  of  others:  -‘Who  reads  an 
American  book  It  seems  to  me  in 
view  of  facts  like  this  we  ought  to 
be  a little  cautious  how  we  leap  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  free  colored 
African  race  is  necessarily  in  a con- 
dition of  hopeless  inferiority. 

Then  in  reference  to  the  other 
difficulty  about  the  unimprovability 
of  the  African.  It  is  said  that  the 
Africans  alone  of  all  ihe  branches  of 
the  human  family  have  never  been 
able  to  rise  out  of  barbarism.  Sir,  I 
do  not  know  that : I do  not  think 
that  anybody  knows  it.  An  im- 
penetrable cloud  hangs  over  the 
early  history  of  mankind  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  We  well  know 
in  reference  to  the  whole  North 
and  West  of  Euro[>e,  and  a great 
part  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
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that  it  was  utterly  barbarous  until 
the  light  of  the  Roman  civilization 
shone  in  upon  it,  and  in  compara- 
tively recent  times.  We  also  know 
that  in  very  early  times  one  of  the 
native  African  races,  I mean  the  I 
Egyptians,  attained  a high  degree  of  , 
cuiture.  They  were  the  parents  of 
all  the  arts  of  Greece,  and  through  | 
them  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
Egyptians  were  a colored  race. — 
They  did  not  belong  to  the  negro 
type  ; but  still  they  were  purely  a 
colored  race,  and  if  we  should  judge 
of  their  present  condition,  as  unim- 
provable as  any  of  the  tribes  of  Cen- 
tral Africa.  Yet  we  fintJ  upon  the  i 
banks  of  the  Nile,  the  massive 
monuments  of  their  cheerless  cul- 
ture that  have  braved  the  storms 
of  time  more  successfully  than  the 
more  graceful  structures  of  Rome 
and  of  Greece. 

It  is  true  that  some  nations  who 
have  emerged  from  barbarism  at  a ; 
later  period  have  attained  the  prece-  ; 
dence  over  Africa,  and  have  kept  it  | 
to  the  ))resent  day;  but  I am  not 
willing  to  believe  that  this  arises  | 
from  causes  so  fixed  and  permanent  { 
in  their  nature,  that  no  reversal,  at  | 
no  length  of  lime,  is  to  be  hoped  | 
from  their  operation.  We  are  led  j 
into  error  by  contemplating  things  j 
too  much  in  the  gross.  There  are  I 
tribes  in  Africa  which  have  made 
no  contemptible  progress  in  various 
branches  of  human  improvement. — , 
On  the  other  hand,  if  w'e  look  at  the  i 
population  of  Europe — if  we  cast 
our  eyes  from  Lisbon  to  Archangel, 
from  the  Hebrides  to  the  Black 
Sea, — if  for  a moment  we  turn  our 
thoughts  from  the  few  who  are  born 
to  wealth,  and  its  consequent  advan- 
tage's, culture,  education,  and  that 
lordship  over  the  forces  of  nature 
which  belongs  to  cultivated  mind, — if 
we  turn  from  these  to  the  benighted, 
oppressed,  destitute,  superstitious 
ignorant,  suffering  millions,  who 


pass  their  liv6:s  in  the  hopeless  toil 
of  the  field,  the  factory,  and  the 
mine;  whose  inheritance  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  is  beggary  ; 
whose  education  from  sire  to  son 
is  stolid  ignorance;  at  whose  daily 
table  hunger  and  thirst  are  the  stew- 
ards, whose  occasional  festivity  is 
brutal  intemperance  ; if  we  could 
count  their  numbers — if  we  could 
sum  up  together  in  one  frightful 
mass,  all  their  destitution  of  the 
comforts  and  blessings  of  life,  and 
thus  form  an  estimate  of  the  practi- 
cal barbarism  of  the  nominally  civil- 
ized portions  of  the  world,  we 
should,  I think,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  supposed  in- bred  es- 
sential superiority  of  the  European 
races  does  not  really  exist. 

If  there  be  any  such  essential 
superiority,  why  has  it  been  so  late 
in  showing  itself!  It  is  said  that 
the  Africans  have  persisted  in  their 
barbarism  for  four  or  five  thousand 
years.  Europe  persisted  in  her  bar- 
liarism  for  three  or  four*  thousand 
years,  and  in  the  great  chronology 
of  Divine  Providence,  we  are  taught 
that  a thousand  years  are  but  as  one 
day.  Sir,  it  is  only  ten  centuries 
since  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  whose 
race  we  are  so  fond  of  claiming 
kindred,  were  as  barbarous  and 
uncivilized  as  many  of  the  African 
tribes.  They  w^ere  a savage, ferocious, 
warlike  people;  pirates  at  sea,  ban- 
dits on  shore,  slaves  of  the  most 
detestable  superstitions  ; w’orshiping 
idols  as  cruel  and  ferocious  as  them- 
selves. And,  as  to  the  foreign  slave 
trade,  it  is  but  eight  centuries,  and 
perhaps  less,  since  there  was  as 
much  slave  trade  in  proportion, 
upon  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  as 
in  the  Bight  of  Benin  at  the  piesent 
day.  The  natives  of  England  eight 
centuries  ago,  were  bought  and  sent 
to  the  slave  marts,  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Euro[)e.  At  length  the  light 
of  Christianity  shone  in  ; refinement, 
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civilization,  letters,  arts,  and  by  de- 
grees all  the  delights,  all  the  im- 
provements of  life  followed  in  their 
train,  and  now  we  talk  with  the 
utmost  self  complacency  of  the 
essential  superiority  of  the  Anglo' 
Saxon  race,  and  look  down  with 
disdain  upon  those  portioris  of  the 
human  family,  who  have  lagged  a 
little  behind  us  in  the  march  of  civ- 
ilization. 

Africa  at  the  present  day  is  not  in 
that  state  of  utter  barbarism,  which 
popular  opinion  ascribcis  to  it. 
Here  again  we  do  not  sufficiently  dis- 
criminate. We  judge  in  the  gross. 
Certainly  there  are  tribes  wholly 
broken  down  by  internal  wars,  and 
the  detestable  foreign  slave  trade  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  character  of  the 
entire  population.  They  are  not 
savages.  Most  of  them  live  by  agri- 
culture. There  is  some  traffic  be- 
tween the  coast  and  tho  interior. 
Many  of  the  tribes  have  a respecta- 
ble architecture,  though  of  a rude 
kind,  but  still  implying  some  pro- 
gress of  the  arts.  Gold  dust  is  col- 
lected ; iron  is  smelted  and  wrought; 
weapons  and  utensils  of  husbandry 
and  household  use  are  fabricated  ; 
cloth  is  ‘Woven  and  dyed  ; palm  oil 
is  exj)ressed  ; there  are  schools  ; 
Jind  among  the  Mahomedan  tribes 
the  Koran  is  read.  You,  Mr.  Presr- 
dent,  well  remember  that  twenty-one 
years  ago,  you  and  I saw  in  one  of 
the  committee  rooms  of  yonder  Cap- 
itol, a native  African,  who  had  been 
40  years  a field  slave  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  this  country,  and 
wrote  at  the  age  of  70  the  Arabic 
character,  with  the  fluency  and  the 
elegance  of  a scribe.  Why,  Sir,  to 
give  the  last  test  of  civilization. 


Mungo  Park  tells  us  in  his  journal 
that  in  the  interior  of  Africa  law- 
suits are  argued  with  as  much  ability, 
as  much  lluency,  and  at  as  much 
length  as  in  Edinburgh.  (Laughter 
and  applause.) 


Sir,  Ido  not  wish  to  run  into  para- 
dox on  this  subject.  I am  aware  that 
the  condition  of  the  most  advanced 
tribes  of  Central  Africa  is  wretched, 
mainly,  in  consequence  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  with 
this  cancer  eating  into  their  vitals 
from  age  to  age,  any  degree  of  civili- 
zation wdiatever  can  exist.  But  de- 
graded as  the  ninety  millions  of 
Africans  are,  I presume  you  might 
find  in  the  aggregate,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  another  ninety 
millions  as  degraded,  to  which  each 
country  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
would  contribute  its  quota  The 
difference  is,  and  it  is  certainly  an 
all  inq^ortant  difference,  that  in  Eu- 
rope, intermingled  wdlh  these  ninety 
millions,  are  fifteen  or  twenty  rnil- 
Iiotis  possessed  of  all  degrees  of  cul- 
ture up  to  the  very  highest,  while  in 
Africa  there  is  not  an  individual 
who,  according  to  our  standard,  has 
attained  a high  degree  of  intellectual 
culture  ; but  if  obvious  causes  for 
this  cait  be  shown,  it  is  unphilo- 
sophical  to  infer  from  it  an  essetitial 
incaj)acity. 

But  the  question  seems  to  me 
to  be  put  at  rest,  by  what  we  all 
must  have  witnessed  of  what  has 
been  achieved  by  the  colored  race 
in  this  country  and  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Unfavorable  as  their  posi- 
tion has  been  for  any  intellectual 
progress,  we  still  all  of  us  know  that 
they  are  competent  to  the  common 
arts  and  business  of  life,  to  the  in- 
genious and  mechanical  arts,  to 
keeping  accounts,  to  the  common 
branches  of  academical  and  profes- 
sional culture.  Paul  Culfee’s  name 
is  familiar  to  everybody  in  my  part 
of  the  country,  and  I am  sure  you 
have  heard  of  him.  He  w'as  a man 
of  uncommon  energy  and  force  of 
character.  He  navigated  to  Liver- 
pool his  owm  vessel,  manned  by  a 
colored  crew.  His  father  u as  a na- 
tive African  slave  ; his  mother  was 
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a member  of  one  of  the  broken 
down  Indian  tribes,  some  fragments 
of  which  still  linger  in  the  coiners 
of  Massachusetts.  I have  already 
alluded  to  the  extraordinary  attain- 
ments of  that  native  African  Prince, 
Abdul  Rahhaman.  If  there  was 
ever  a native  born  gentlemen  on  earth 
he  was  one.  Me  had  the  port  and 
the  air  of  a prince,  and  the  literary 
culture  of  a scholar.  The  learned 
Blacksmith  of  Alabama,  now  in  Li- 
beria, lias  attained  a celebrity  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  his  white  brother,  who 
is  known  by  the  same  designation. 
When  I lived  in  Cambridge  a few 
years  ago  I used  to  attend,  as  one 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  the  exami- 
nations of  a classical  school, in  which 
there  was  a colored  boy,  the  son  of 
a slave  in  Mississippi,  I think.  He 
appeared  to  me  to  be  of  pure  Afri- 
can blood.  There  were  at  the  same 
time  two  youths  from  Georgia,  and 
one  of  my  own  sons,  attending  the 
same  school.  I must  say  that  this 
poor  negro  boy,  Beverly  Williams, 
was  one  of  the  best  scholais  at  the 
school,  and  in  the  Latin  language 
he  was  the  best  scholar  in  his  class. 
These  are  instances  that  have  fallen 
under  my  own  observation.  There 
are  others  I am  told  which  show  still 
more  conclusively  the  colored  race 
for  every  kind  of  intellectual  culture. 

, Now  look  at  what  they  have 
done  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Think 
of  the  facts  that  were  spread 
before  you  in  that  abstract  of  the 
Society’s  doings,  which  was  read 
this  evening.  It  is  only  25  or  30 
years  since  that  little  colony  was 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Society.  In  that  time  what  have  they 
done;  or  rather  let  me  ask  what 
have  they  not  done?  They  have  es- 
tablished a well  organized  constitu- 
tion of  Republican  Government, 
which  is  administered  with  ability 
and  energy  in  peace,  and  by  the  un- 
fortunate necessity  of  circumstances, 
also  in  war.  They  have  courts  of 


justice,  modelled  after  our  own  j 
schools,  churches  and  lyceums. — 
Commerce  is  carried  on,  the  soil  is 
tilled,  communication  is  open  to 
the  interior.  The  native  tribes  are 
civilized ; diplomatic  relations  are 
creditably  sustained  with  foreign 
powers  ; and  the  two  leading  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  England  and  France, 
have  acknowledged  their  sovereign- 
ty and  independence.  Would  the 
same  number  of  persons  taken  jtrin- 
cipally  from  the  laboring  classes,  of 
any  portion  of  England,  or  Anglo- 
America,  have  done  better  than 
I this  ? 

I Ah!  Sir,  there  is  an  influence  at 
work  through  the  agency  of  this 
I Society,  and  other  Societies,  and 
: through  the  agency  of  the  colony  of 
j Liberia,  and  others  which  I hope  will 
i be  established,  sufficient  to  produce 
these  and  still  greater  effects.  I mean 
the  influence  of  pure  unselfish  Chris- 
tian love.  This,  after  all,  is  the  only 
influence  that  can  never  fail.  Mdi- 
tary  power  will  at  times  be  resis- 
! ted,  and  overcome.  Commercial 
enterprise,  however  w'ell  planned, 
may  be  blasted.  State  policy,  how- 
ever deep,  may  be  outwitted;  but 
pure,  unselfish,  manly,  rather  let 
me  say  heavenly  love,  never  did, 
and  in  the  long  run  never  will 
fail,  (applause. J It  is  a truth 

which  this  Society  ought  to  write 
upon  its  banners,  that  it  is  not  polit- 
ical nor  military  power,  but  the 
moral  sentiment,  principally  under 
the  guidance  and  influence  of  reli- 
gious zeal,  that  has  in  all  ages  civili- 
zed the  world.  Arms,  craft,  and 
mammon  lie  in  wait,  and  watch 
I their  chance,  but  they  cannot  poison 
j its  vitality.  Whatever  becomes  of 
I the  question  of  intellectual  superior- 
ity, I should  insult  this  tiudience,  ifl 
i attempted  m argue  that  in  the  moral 
I sentiments,  the  colored  race  stand 
upon  an  equality  with  us.  I read  a 
I year  or  two  ago  in  a newspaper  an 
I anecdote  which  illustrates  this  in 
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so  beautiful  and  striking  a manner 
that,  with  your  permission  I will 
repeat  it.  | 

When  the  news  of  the  discovery  | 
of  gold  reached  us  from  California,  ! 
a citizen  of  the  upper  part  of  Louis- 1 
iana,  from  the  Parish  of  Rapides,  | 
for  the  sake  of  improving  his  not! 
prosperous  fortunes,  started  with  his 
servant  to  get  a share,  if  he  could, 
of  the  golden  harvest.  They  re- 
paired to  the  gold  regions.  They 
labored  together  for  a while  with 
success.  At  length  the  strength  of 
the  master  failed,  and  he  fell  dan- 
gerously sick.  What  then  was  the 
conduct  of  the  slave  in  those  ftir  off 
hills.?  In  a State  whose  constitu- 
tion did  not  recognize  slavery,  in 
that  newly  gathered  and  not  very 
thoroughly  organized  state  of  so- 
ciety, what  was  his  conduct?  As 
his  master  lay  sick  with  the  typhus 
fever.  Priest  and  Levite  came,  and 
kjoked  upon  him,  and  passed  by  on 
the  other  side.  The  poor  slave  stood 
by  him,  tended  him,  protected  him  ; 
by  night  and  by  day  his  sole  com- 
panion, nurse  andfiiend.  At  length 
the  master  died.  What  then  was 
the  conduct  of  the  slave  in  those 
distant  wastes,  as  he  stood  by  him 
whom  living  he  had  served,  but  who 
was  now  laid  low  at  his  feet  by  the 
great  Emancipator?  He  dug  his 
decent  grave  in  the  golden  sands. 
He  brought  together  the  earnings  of 
their  joint  labor;  these  he  deposit- 
ed in  a place  of  safety  as  a sacred 
trust  for  his  master’s  family.  He, 
then  went  to  work  under  a Califor- 
nian sun  to  earn  the  wherewithal!  to 
pay  his  passage  home.  That  done, 
he  went  back  to  the  banks  of  the 
Red  River,  in  Louisiana,  and  laid 
down  the  little  store  at  the  feet  of 
his  master’s  widow. — [Applause.] 


Sir,  I do  not  know  whether  the 
story  is  true,  I read  it  in  a public 
journal.  The  Italians  have  a prover- 
bial saying  of  a tale  like  this,  that  if 
it  is  not  true  it  is  well  invented. 
This,  Sir,  is  too  good  to  be  invented. 
It  is,  it  must  be  true.  That  master 
and  that  slave  ought  to  live  in  mar- 
ble and  in  brass,  and  if  it  was  not 
presumptuous  in  a person  like  me 
so  soon  to  pass  away  and  to  be  for- 
gotten, I would  say  their  memory 
shall  never  perish. 

Fortunati  ambo  ! si  quid  mea  carmina  pos- 
sint, 

Nulladies  unquammeniori  vos  eximet  aevo. 

There  is  a moral  treasure  in 
that  incident.  It  proves  the  capa- 
city of  the  colored  race  to  civil- 
ize Africa.  There  is  a moral  worth 
in  it,  beyond  all  the  riches  of  Cali- 
fornia. If  all  her  gold — all  that  she 
has  yet  yielded  to  the  indomita- 
ble industry  of  the  adventurer,  and 
I all  that  she  locks  from  the  cupidity  of 
man,  in  the  virgin  chambers  of  her 
snow-clad  sierras — were  all  moulten 
into  one  vast  ingot,  it  would  not,  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven,  buy  the  moral 
worth  of  that  one  incident.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Gentlemen  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  I crave  your  pardon  for  this 
long  intrusion  upon  your  patience.  I 
have  told  you — pardon  that  word, 
you  knew  it  before— I have  reminded 
you  of  the  importance  of  the  work, 
of  the  instrumentality  by  which  it  is 
to  be  effected,  of  the  agents  chosen 
as  I think  in  the  councils  of  Heaven 
tocairy  it  into  effect;  and  now  what 
remains  for  us,  for  eveiy  friend  of 
I humanity,  but  to  bid  God  speed  to 
the  undertaking  ? 

I [The  honorable  gentleman  resum- 
; ed  his  seat  amidst  loud  and  long 

I • -1  ~ 

I continued  applause.] 


Note. — I perceive  from  a note  to  the  foregoing  speech  as  republished  in  the  Col- 
onization Herald,  that,  in  speaking  from  memory  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Nigeria 
1841,  I considerably  overrated  the  mortality  among  the  whites.  Nearly  every  white 
member  of  the  expedition  was  disabled  by  sickness  from  the  performance  of  duty  ; but 
forty  only  died.  This  mortality,  however,  required  the  immediate  abandonment  of 
the  enterprize. — E.  E. 
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Sailing  of  the  Brig  Zebra. 


The  brig  Zebra,  chartered  by  the  Loui- 1 
siana  Colonization  Society,  as  the  agent  ‘ 
of  this  Society,  sailed  from  New  Orleans 
for  Liberia  on  the  31st  December,  with 
135  emigrants;  of  whom  23  were  born  ; 
free,  15  purchased  their  freedom  or  were 
purchased  by  their  friends,  and  97  were 
emancipated  by  different  persons  in  Ten-  , 
nessee,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas.  Two  citizens  of  Liberia,  ' 
Isaac  Jackson  and  Robert  A.  J.  Kennedy,  | 
who  had  spent  some  months  in  this  coun-  ■ 
try,  also  sailed  in  the  Zebra. 

A few  days  after  the  sailing  of  the  ves-  [ 
sel,  (as  most  of  our  readers  have  probably 
been  already  apprised  through  the  daily  i 
papers,)  the  cholera  broke  out  among  the  ’ 
emigrants  and  the  crew,  which  soon  re-  ! 
suited  in  the  death  of  the  captain,  mate,  i 
three  seamen,  and  thirty -five  of  the  emi-  , 
grants.  On  the  14th  January,  the  brig  put 
into  the  Savannah  river  in  distress,  and,  ; 
on  learning  by  telegraph  of  tliis  melan-  i 
choly  state  of  tilings,  we  despatched  a mes- ! 


sage  to  Messrs.  Kinchley,  Lockett,  & 
Co.,  of  Savannah,  authorizing  them  to  do 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  comfort  of 
the  emigrants,  and  for  the  despatch  of  the 
vessel,  so  soon  as  circumstances  would 
justify  the  sailing.  In  a letter,  dated  Jan- 
uary 24th,  they  say,  “ The  cholera  has 
disappeared,  and  we  can  report  the  general 
aspect  of  things  on  board  in  a fair  and 
prosperous  condition.  We  despatched  a 
lighter  down  to  the  ship  to-day,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  contents  of  the 
brig,  until  she  could  be  cleansed  out  and 
thoroughly  purified  ; after  which  they  will 
be  replaced,  and  very  soon  after  be  ready 
for  sea.  Every  attention,  in  the  way  of 
medicines,  medical  attendance,  water,  and 
all  that  was  necessary,  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  brigand  emigrants.” 

In  our  next  number,  we  shall  give  a list 
of  the  emigrants  who  sailed  from  New 
Orleans  in  the  Zebra;  also  a list  of  the 
names  of  those  that  died. 


Receipts  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 

From  the  1st  of  January,  to  the  Isf  of  February,  1853. 


MAINE. 

Bangor — John  Ham,  Esq.,  $10, 

Mrs.  Mary  Ham,  Mrs.  James 
Crosby,  each  $5,  Cash,  Cash, 

each  $1 22  00 

Wells — Mrs.  Olive  Bourne 1 00 

23  00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Claremont — Nathaniel  Crowley, 

Esq 1 00 

VERMONT. 

Royalton — Dea.  Salmon  Joiner. ..  1 00 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  Rev.  J.  N.  Danforth  : — 

Boston — Hon.  W.  Appleton,  M. 

C.,  towards  constituting  Mil- 
lard Fillmore,  President  of  the 
United  States,a  Life  Director  of 

the  Am.  Col.  Soc 20  00 

CONNECTICUT. 

By  Rev.  John  Orcutt  : — 

.Xewtown — Henry  Beers,  D.  B. 

V.  Baldwin,  each  $5;  Rev.  Jas. 

Atwater,  Mrs.  Sarah  Baldwin, 

Isaac  Beers,  Esq.,  Miss  Beers, 
cash,  each  $1  ; E.  Starr,  25 
cents,  others  $4,20  ; contribu- 
tion in  the  M.  E.  Church  $4,17.  23  62 

Seymeur — G.  F.  and  J.  W.  De 


j Forest,  $10,  R.  French,  $5,  A. 

Steele,  $1,  others,  $5,30,  con- 
tribution in  the  M.  E.  Church, 

$2,02 23  32 

Winsled — E.  Beardsley,  $l0;  N. 

Adams,  Esq.,  Gen.  Harvey, 
each,  $5;  J.  T.  Rockwell,  John 
Boyd,  Esq.,  M.  and  C.  J. 

Camp,  each  $3  ; S.  W.  Cove, 

. Mrs.  L.  C.  Phelps,  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel Boyd,  T Bronson,  each 

$l 33  00 

Branford — L.  Biackstone,  $10  ; 

Mrs.  Timothy  Gillett,  E.  F. 

Rogers,  each  $5;  Mrs.  Mary 
Daniels,  $2  ; E.  B.  Barker,  Dr. 

W.  L.  Lay,  Dea.  H.  Page, 

, each  $1 25  00 

Jfew  London — Balance  due  the 
j Am.  Col.  Soc.,  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Susan  C.  Kel- 
logg, formerly  of  Williams- 
town.  Mass.,  and  late  of  New 
London,  by  Robert  Coit,  Esq., 

Executor 37  92 


142  86 

NEW  YORK. 

Cooper’s  Plains — John  Cooper, 

Esq 


10  00 


64 


Receipts. 
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JNEW  JERSEY. 

Pitt's  Grove — Contribution  from 
Rev,  George  W.  Janvier’s 

church 20  00 

Js'ew  Brunswick — New  Jersey 
Col.  Society,  Rev  J.  J.  Jane- 
way, D.  D 100  00 


120  00 

DELAWARE. 

By  Rev.  J.  N.  Danforth  : — 

Delaware — From  a friend  to  Col- 
onization, towards  constituting 
Millard  Fillmore,  President  of 
the  U.  S.  a Life  Director  of  the 

Am.  Col.  Soc •.  30  00 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Georgetown — Mrs.  Charles  P.  Ec- 
kel  10  00 

By  Rev.  J.  N.  Danforth  : — 

Washington  City — Hon.  J.  P. 
Kennedy, Sec.  Navy ,^10;  Hon. 

S.  D.  Hubbard,  P.  M.  General 
$10  ; W.  Hunter,  Esq.  $5,  to- 
wards constituting  Millard  Fill- 
more, President  U.  S.  a Life 
Director  of  the  Am.  Col.  Soc. 

$25,00;  Hudson  Taylor,  Chas. 

B.  Alaury,  George  Parker, 

Thomas  Parker,  Joseph  Bry- 
an, Z.  D.  Gilman,  T.  Bastia- 
nelli,  Ephraim  Wheeler,  Wm. 

B.  Jackson,  Walter  Howe, 


each  $1,  $10, 35  00 


45  00 

VIRGINIA. 

Raccoon  Ford — Miss  Eliza  String- 

fellow 4 00 


By  Rev.  J.  iN.  Danforth  : — 
Mexandria — S.  Shinn  $10  ; C.  B. 
Shirley,  $5,  towards  constitu- 
ting Millard  Fillmore, President 
U.  S.  a Life  Director  of  the 


Am.  Col.  Soc 15  00 

Salem,  Roanoke  Co. — John  B.  J. 

Logan,  annual  contribution  for 

1852  and  1853 20  00 

Putnam  County — Miss  Jane  A. 

Summers  and  Miss  Celena  L. 
Summers,  annual  contribution,  50  00 
Prince  Edward  County — Rev.  F. 

S.  Sampson,  D.  D 3 00 

Big  Lick — Mrs  Sarah  Betts,  an- 
nual contribution  for  1853 10  00 


102  00 

LOUISIANA. 

By  Rev.  E.  B.  Cleghorn: — 

J^eio  Orleans — Louisiana  State 
Col.  Soc.,Thos.  Allen  Clarke, 

L.  Maltby,  each  $50;  L.  Mc- 


Knight,  $30;  E.  Peale,  $30,  to 
constitute  himself  a life  mem- 
ber of  the  Am.  Col.  Soc.;  R. 
Geddes,$25;  Thos.  A.  Adams, 
John  Kemp,  F.  F.  Folger,  J. 
Greenleaf,  M.  Greenwood,  T. 
Lockhart,  Slark,  Day  and 
Stauffer,  each  $20;  J.  H.  Heald, 
J.  B.  Gribble,  T.  K.  Price,  J. 
M.  Hall,  H.  Bean,  G.  M. 
Bayley,  W.  M.  Goodrich,  E. 
J.  Hart  & Co.,  J.  W,  Stanton, 
C.  Gardiner,  Cash,  W.  C. 
Micou,  R.  B.  Sumner,  Rick- 
ett,  Perkins  and  Co.,  C.  D. 
Buck  and  Peek,  J.  S,  Halsey, 
A.  P.  Simpson,  S.  H.  Mudge, 
E.  A.  Bradford,  J.  E,  Cald- 
well, C.  Roselius,  each  $10;  J. 
Kimpsum,  W.  J.  Patterson, 
Pat.  Sweeny,  C.  C.  Lathrop, 
Wells  & Rowley,  R.  VV. 
Adams,  F.  Camerden,  H. 
Thomas,  jr.,  L.  Matthews,  T. 
J.  Dix,  George  Jonas,  N.  R. 
Jennings,  B.  J.  Aloreno,  R.  G. 
Latting,  R.  J.  Ward,  I’.  0. 
Stark,  L.  Hunton,  D.  Beebee, 
T.  B.  Winston,  Cash,  each  $5; 
L.  V.  Feltus,  $3;  W.  G.  Rob- 
inson, Wm.  Holt,  each  $2,50; 
Cash,  $2,75;  Cash,  $2;  Cash, 
$1,75;— $649,50;  $60  of  which 
are  to  constitute  Rev.  A.  D. 
McCoy,  Alexandria,  La.,  and 
Lr.  iN.  B.  Benedict,  New  Or- 


leans, La.,  life  members  of  the 

Am.  Col.  Soc 649  50 

AHSSISSIPPI. 

J^atchez — From  the  Berean  Ch., 

$3,40;  Carmel  Church,  $1 ,60; 

by  Rev.  James  Purviance 5 00 

Eutaw — Rev.  A.  W.  Young....  5 00 

College  Collection  in  “Col- 

lege Church,”  by  Rev.  L.  B. 

Gaston,  Pastor 15  00 

Olive  Branch — A.  B.  Cowan,  Esq.  17  00 


42  00 

TENNESSEE. 

Blountville — Sam’l  Rhea,  annual 


contribution  for  1853, 10  00 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati — Hon.  Jacob  Burnet,  • 

annual  donation, 100  00 

Canaan — John  H.  Deakoof, . ...  50 


100  50 

WISCONSIN. 

Patch  Grove — Rev.  Ira  Tracy,. . . $5  00 


,$1,263  94 


Total  Contributions 
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